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CHAPTER I. 

HIS LORDSHIP. 

i|HE outside world Is to a certain 
extent the mirror of our moods. 
A conqueror sees the arena of 
life in a blaze ; a victim sees it in the 
deepest shadow. But there are spots upon 
the beautiful earth, as there are seasons and 
conditions, when human feeling is beaten, 
when the human being is caught up, over- 
whelmed, the prey of his surroundings, as a 
VOL. I. 1 
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faint little feather is the prey of the strong 
wind, 

Edward Wrighton, a clever young surgeon, 
the nephew of the celebrated physician Sir 
George Wrighton, had been sent off from 
London to Wales by his uncle, suddenly, 
after a long days excitement and harass. 
He had travelled all night, arriving at 
Abermaw, his destination, in the chill of an 
early spring morning. He had merely paused 
at the principal inn to bathe, dress, and 
breakfast ; then he had started in a pony- 
cart for Artro, the adjacent village, where 
he was to find a certain Dr. Andreos, and 
deliver a most important message from his 
important uncle. He saw the uneven row 
'of stony huts nestling about the lowest hill 
of a group of mountainous slopes, and was 
made to understand by his driver — who 
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could only speak a few guttural sentences 
of English — ^that to reach Dr. Andreos* 
cottage he must walk up and over those fair 
green hills. As the Welsh driver stretched 
out his whip, his gesture conveyed the idea 
of distance. When Wrighton alighted he 
felt a singing in his ears, a slight giddiness 
from fatigue. Yet, strange to say, as he 
looked at those hills, swelling green against 
the pure blue sky, his whole life seemed to 
leap up, glad and ready — he could have 
shouted with some joyous instinct. He 
sprang the stile, and leapt along the narrow 
path — that lay as a whipcord amid the 
glittering, dewy grass — ^like a boy let loose 
from school. He almost tore uphill through 
the cool air, with a sudden wild longing to 
see and to feel where he was*^ The sweet 
little wandering breezes fanned him ; tender 
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murmurings, indistinct whispers of natural 
sounds, crept about his ears ; paJe rainbow 
tints met his eyes — ^then he halted. 

He had rushed uphill, and was heated, 
panting. He took off his hat as he stood 
on the brow of the first slope, as if by some 
instinct, to pay homage to Nature. Oppo- 
site were hills whose grades of colour, from 
the palest lilac to the most royal purple 
tinged with yellow sunshine, suggested 
some huge pigeon's breast. Below these 
hills streamed the estuary which expanded 
into the leaping sea. To-day the waves 
foamed and spent a repressed fury in showers 
of salt snow. They cast themselves into the 
atmosphere, wantonly as it were ; and light 
floating mists that tempered the passionate 
brilliancy of the spring morning were the 
offspring of that fury. Fury and peace 
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vere met together. Nothing more calm 
than these quiet green hills could possibly 
be imagined. The soft white clouds watched 
above, as if they were stray wings shielding 

the little white long-legged lambs that 
scudded away, their long tails tossing and 
waving, as Edward's moving figure dis- 
turbed the landscape. Quiet cows munched 
and switched their taOs, while their hoofs 
were deeply buried in the long, daisied 
grass. The shadows of the greenly-budding 
trees flickered patterns on the golden-tinted 
turf — faintly, almost timidly, as if trying 
their strength. Flitting white specks were 
infant butterflies, feebly feeling their new- 
bom wings. It all meant youth, uncon- 
scious peace, sweet content, Paradise I 

And Edward Wrighton, gazing around, 
might have been a young Adam. Tall, yet 
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broadly-made; bronzed, with deeply-set, 
honest blue eyes looking frankly out at the 
world from beneath the shelter of a heavy, 
perceptive brow. Brown hair, as carelessly 
kept as his stalwart frame was carelessly 
dressed : he would have inspired the idea 
of self-abnegation, of a life belonging to 
the world at large, rather than to himself. 

He drew a huge breath — of relief, hope, 
content, as he felt as if the world were not 
all sorrow, suffering, sadness. • . . 

Yesterday he had endured a very dungeon 
scene. Sir George Wrighton, his uncle and 
guardian, had been summoned as third 
authority in a terrible case. The Baron 
Beville of Beville, eldest son of the Marquis 
of Doume, had always been fragile and 
,delicate. But none had anticipated that 
the young nobleman, who was universally 
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esteemed as one of the gentlesti kindest 
beings alive, would become the prey of a 
cruel illness which baffled his physicians 
and defied their treatment His sufferings 
were perpetual ; his symptoms were so per- 
plexing that the rumour had gone about in 
medical circles that one celebrated authority 

had retired from the case. Sir George 
Wrighton, calm, strong, almost inaccessible 
to ordinary conditions, had been summoned. 
He had remained hours with his patient, 
watching, endeavouring to diagnose. Edward 
had acted as his assistant the while, and had 
visited his ordinary patients. He had not 
seen his uncle for some days, until one of 
the Doume menservants arrived suddenly to 
fetch him to Doume House. He would 
never forget that interview in the gloomy 
dining-room, dimly lit by the flickering wax- 
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lights in one of the old silver candelabra on 
the huge empty dining-table. There was 
no fire ; the room felt damp and chill as a 
mausoleum, as the manservant shut the 
door and left him alone. Then came his 
uncle, stem, pale, his hands thrust in the 
pockets of his house-coat. He nodded to 
his nephew, pacing the room many times 
before he said one word. Then he spoke, 
more in soliloquy than as if his speech were 
for Edward. 

' The first time — the first time !' he said, 
almost incoherently. Then his eyes, which 
had seemed dazed, suddenly lightened. He 
paused, looked at his nephew, and con- 
tinued : * Incomprehensible 1 It is failure 
all round ; puzzled — balBled — confused — I 
feel as if I knew nothing, as if all I thought 
I knew was pitiful ignorance.' 
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Edward had stood respectfully, hat in 
hand. It was no time for remark. 

* There is but one possible explanation/ 
continued Sir George, still restlessly pacing. 
Then he came up to his nephew and almost 
whispered : * Poison — that is all I can make 
of it — poison. This is the last chance. 
Our last chance is Dr. Andreos/ (Dr. 
Andreos was a writer on toxicology, who 
had made some extra.)rdinary discoveries in 
poisons.) *You must go to Dr. Andreos 
with this letter. He lives near Aber- 
maw. The last train for Abermaw leaves 
in an hour. You will meet the express, 
I think. Here is money ; telegraph to me 
for anything, and all news, at once. 
Go ' 

The door opened, and a young man 
entered. 
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*Lord Arthur/ said Sir George, in a 
hurried undertone. 

Tall, slight, with a fair chiselled face, 
with a halo of golden curls around his 
head, with a somewhat haughty bearing and 
the beauty of an Antinous, with tears glis- 
tening in his great blue eyes, Lord Arthur 
Beville bowed slightly to the stranger, came 
up to Sir George, seized his hand, then 
leant his elbow on the mantelpiece, bent his 
classic head upon his arm, and broke into 
stifled sobs. 

The doctor, visibly moved— for Lord 
Arthur's devotion and thoughtfulness during 
his brother's illness had commanded his 
respect — said a few reassuring words, which 
were but half-hearted, for to-night he felt 
hopeless. Then Edward had left the house 
of mourning, and had started on his quest. 
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Here, this sweet spring morning, death 
and suffering seemed unreal. He was the 
subject of Nature in her strong yet tender 
spring mood; Nature as mother, casting 
forth life ; as nurse, lovingly cherishing all 
the frail budding things. It seemed as 
sorry a matter to think of gloom and 

anxiety here, now — as to talk of death and 
burial by the cradle of a new-born infant. 

He sped onwards, breathing in the Bght 
fragrant air, his tired eyes refreshed by the 
sight of the moist green slopes. There was 
a mild effeminacy about the scene which 
reminded him of Lord Arthur, the night 
before. That first meeting with the second 
son of the Doumes had made some violent 
impression upon him. Either he had been 
in a peculiar humour of suppressed excite- 
ment, or over-fatigued by the responsibility 
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of suddenly sharing his uncle's practice, or 
there was something extraordinary about that 
young man, Lord Arthur. He was womanish, 
undoubtedly, with his statuesque beauty, 
fair skin, and golden hair. Yet Sir George 
had spoken of him as possessed of unwonted 
* staying-power.' Lord Arthur had sat up 
night after night with his sick brother for 
weeks, yet was always to be seen, any time 
in the day, looking much the same, and 
self-possessed, gentle, ready. 

' He is almost as much of a mystery to 
me as his brother's disease,' Sir George had 
said to his nephew. Indeed, the Doumes 
were, as a great family, as mysterious as 
they were purely bred. 

But here was the highest point of this 
first tier of hills. Edward stood above 
Artro, far above the wide golden sands of 
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Abermaw, with their writhing fringe of blue 
glittering waves — almost on a level with 
the misty wreath of cloud curled round the 
giant jagged rocks that towered darkly 
beyond, to the right— the massive, frown- 
ing heights of Cader Idris. 

*It would awe the most remorseless 
murderer to live opposite that rock/ thought 
Edward, just as he turned and saw Dr. 
Andreos' cottage. 

He recognised the long, low stone hut, 
with an annexe of a more pretentious 
character covered with ivy, the building 
surrounded by the well-pruned evergreens 
within the wooden palings. The hostess 
of the inn, when directing him, had shown 
him a photograph of the doctor s house. 

Although the simple Artro folk seemed 
almost to worship their self-constituted 
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physician and benefactor, Dr. Andreos, 
they evidently had no idea that his name 
was a great one in the scientific world of 
that unknown, great London ; that he was 
the one poison-chemist of the age. It 
was almost impossible for Edward to believe 
that those trenchant articles in the Bistoury 
and World of Physic ^ and that extraordinary 
and voluminous work on 'The Poisons of 
Nature,' had been written here, on the 
grassy Welsh hills, in that simple, innocent- 
looking cottage. Yet it was so. Passing 
the little gate and knocking at the door, a 
pleasant -faced, middle-aged woman im- 
mediately acknowledged that Dr. Andreos 
lived there, and was within. 

Edward sent in his card, pencilling, ' Sent 
on business of special importance by Sir 
<jeorge Wrighton,' and was at once admitted. 
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His hostess at the inn had mentioned 
that Dr. Andreos was deformed ; adding, 
with evident anxiety lest Edward, the 
stranger, might hurt the doctor's feelings, 
that he was thought to be very sensitive on 
the subject of his affliction. Still, Edward 
was scarcely prepared for what he saw. 

He crossed a circular, tiny hall, with a 
brick flooring, and followed the woman into 
a long room — the lower chamber of the 
annexe built by the doctor. The ceiling 
was ornamented with cross-beams of dark 
wood; the flooring was black, polished, 
with here and there a rough skin ; the walls 
were lined with filled bookshelves. The 
one bay-window was at the end, surrounded 
with ivy, whose long sprays swayed and 
tapped against the panes. Below was an 
office-table, at which the doctor had been 
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writing when his visitor was announced. 
As Edward entered he slipped from his 
high Ubrary-chair, and, shambling towards 
him, the young man was confronted by the 
strangest figure he had ever seen. 

Dr. Andreos' short crooked body was 
more like an animated bundle than a 

human being. He wore a square loose 

9 

robe that dangled to his short stunted feet. 
It was a shock to see a fellow-creature 
shapeless as a jelly-fish, without visible 
shoulders or chest or back — a species of 
squashed lump of flesh and blood. The 
arms, that moved rapidly as he shuffled 
across the floor, were thin, small as the arms 
of a young boy. But the head that grew 
out of the body was beautifully shaped — 
masculine ; and the doctor's face was, though 
pale and thin, virile and finely cut; and 
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the great dark eyes that met Edward's 
were wells of intelligence, honesty, sweet- 
ness. They gave one sharp glance of 
inquiry — the doctor invariably gave this to 
a newcomer, as if to gauge the impression 
made by his distorted body — then they 
softened. 

' You have come — about this unfortunate 
affair of poor Lord Helfont,' he said. 

* Lord — Lord Beville, sir,' stammered 
Edward, taken aback by this pre-knowledge 
Could his uncle have written in advance ? 

* Then the young man did not assume 
and acknowledge the forbidden — I mean 
the discarded — title ? I understood that he 
did. Ah 1 I see you know nothing about 
that. Pray sit down. Well !' 

The doctor sat down at the end of a low 
settee, and, crossing his little arms, swayed 

VOL. I. 2 
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backwards and forwards, looking expectantly 
at his guest. 

Edward rallied himself, fumbled in his 
pockets, and handed Dr. Andreos his 
uncle's letter. 

The doctor opened it, unfolded the closely 
written sheets, and became absorbed in 
them. He sighed, frowned, read them once, 
twice, thrice — then suddenly remembered 
his visitor. 

' Oh — ah ! yes, of course,' he abruptly 
said. * Well, you will have to stay here.' 

' Stay here ? 

' Sir George offers you as my hcum tenens. 
He speaks highly of you ; of course I must 
take his word.' 

' Oh !' Edward could say nothing more, 
in his astonishment ; he hardly under- 
stood. 
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* I will leave to-night. We will telegraph. 
Will you have breakfast ? Of course you 
will. Had breakfast at the inn? There 
never was such a thing as breakfast at any 
Welsh inn. You will breakfast, then we 
will telegraph, and I will introduce you to 
your patients. I can see that my visit to 
town will be of uncertain length — perhaps 
an affair of hours, perhaps of weeks.' 

Edward was speechless. What did this 
mean ? His uncle might have warned him 
of this unexpected burden which threatened 
his shoulders. Dr. Andreos' representa- 
tive—knowing no one, without preparation, 
without his books (he was reading for his 
F.K.C.S.), without even a proper supply 
of clothing! He felt almost resentful as 
Dr. Andreos sounded a gong, and, upon 
his housekeepers appearance, peremptorily 

2—2 
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ordered * breakfast ;' and, betaking himself 
to his writing-table, began to scratch and 
scrawl with a noisy quill pen without taking 
any further notice. But as the quiet 
woman came quickly and silently in and 
out laying the cloth he calmed, and re- 
membered that it was just these sudden 
unexpected responsibilities which tested a 
man's worth. What was the use of a 
medical man if he were not ready to act at 
a moment's notice ? His uncle naturally 
expected him to assume any harness at any 
time ; still, he felt a certain soreness. He 
had passed his M.R.C.S. brilliantly, taking 
high honours in other examinations. But 
his fellowship — that was the important 
event of his life — and his life belonged 
to his widowed mother and to his sisters. 
His uncle knew both facts, yet set his 
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chances coolly aside, without even con- 
sulting him, and for strangers, and amfo- 
crats! Edward was a budding democrat, 
and the thought was bitter. 

' Hulloa 1 Feeling your fatigue V Dr. 
Andreos had suddenly quitted his writing- 
table and clambered into a curiously made 
chair his housekeeper had drawn to the head 
of the table. * A good feed will soon set 
you right.' And with one sharp glance of 
his quick bright eyes at his guest, he waved 
dismissal of the inany covers, and fell to 
carving a savoury little shoulder of mountain 
mutton. Then he poured out coffee, talking 
the while with a confidence and geniality 
which made Edward feel ashamed of his 
unwillingness. So ashamed, that suddenly, 
in a pause in Dr. Andreos' monologue, he 
almost brusquely said, as if in confession : 
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* My uncle did not tell me, sir, that I was 
to stay.' Then he spoke of his coming 
examination. 

The doctor listened, then smiled. His 
smile was as if a ray of sunshine streamed 
upon his pale, worn features. 

'^My young friend,' he said kindly, but 
with a tinge of sarcasm, ' the captain of the 
ship would scarcely consult with the man at 
the helm, would he ? Yet, where would he 
be without the man at the helm ? You are 
the man at the helm, and our ship is a 

human life.' 

The doctor dwelt upon the two last words, 
as if, like the famous Mesopotamia, they 
were as honey to the tongue. 

' I should have thought, sir, that in Lord 
Beville's case you might more properly be 
called the steersman.' 
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' Tell me all you have seen, all you have 
heard/ said the hunchbacked savant^ fixing 
his eyes iipon the young man. 

Edward forgot his personal aflFairs while 
relating the celebrated case from an insider's 
actual experience to the learned man, who 
was as thoroughly acquainted with the 
details as given to the medical world as a 
postulant would be with the subject of a 
crucial examination. 

Dr. Andreos listened ; but he said no 
word of dissent, assent, or remark. When 
Edward had no more to relate, he merely 
asked why the patient was, called Lord 
Beville, not Lord Helfont ? 

' The papers said that he had assumed 
what they call the " fatal title," the title of 
Viscount Helfont/ he continued, * and the 
old tale furnished copy for sensational para- 
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graphs. You know the story ? No ? It is 
worth hearing, if only as a proof that even 
in this scientific and enlightened age super- 
stition is not entirely uprooted ; that it 
baffles us, like the vetch does the farmer. 
Well, the title of Doume is a marquisate ; 
that you know. But, perhaps because of 
the suggestion in the name, odd sayings 
arose as to how it originated — some family 
legend hinted at diabolical parentage, as in 
the case of Robert of Normandy, etc. 
Then in quite an early century, a king — I 
forget which — conferred a second title, the 
Viscount Helfont. Why Helfont, no one 
knew. There was no known district or 
town of that title, and it was a suggestive 
name, " Fount of hell." The romance got 
about that at the baptism of the heirs of the 
house of Doume, the paternal devil kindly 
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put the legitimate ofiiciator to sleep, and, 
impersonating him, put the seal upon his own 
peculiar breed. Will you have a cigarette V 
Edward accepted, and they lit up. 

* I suppose all the really old families have 
these legends,' he remarked lightly. 

* The legends, perhaps ; but their fulfil- 
ment ? That is the question.' 

Dr. Andreos spoke so gloomily, that 
Edward wondered. What did he mean ? 
Such a man could scarcely attach weight to 
a popular superstition. 

* Of course you have heard that there has 
not been one Viscount Helfont who has not 
come to grief in some way V 

Edward shook his head. 

* No, sir. But Avould it not be almost a 
natural efiect of such a fancy, that the 
mothers should have it on their minds, and 
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thereby nurse calamities for their future 
offspring X 

* Well said/ assented Dr. Andreos, with 
an approving flash of his dark eyes ; ' only, 
in this case, the argument is nil. The first 
Viscounts Helfont were well-made, powerful 
fellows, renowned for their beauty and 
brains. They invariably made themselves 
known in the world. But in several suc- 
cessive cases they came to untimely ends. 
The first was burnt to death when bravely 
helping to extinguish the great fire at 
Doume Castle. The second insisted upon 
going to sea, and his ship was never heard 
of again. I forget the order of the catas- 
trophes; but I remember that one was 
killed by a fall from his horse in the 
hunting-field ; one of the latest Viscounts 
Helfont was run through in a duel ; and the 
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last of all went out one morning, did not 
return, and no clue to his disappearance 
ever came to light/ 

.' The loBt Viscount Helfont V 

' Yes. After that, the eldest sons waived 
the second title of Viscount Helfont, and 
assumed that of the Barony of Beville. 
(Beville is the family name also, a corrup- 
tion of " Deauville," or " Deuville.") It is 
a very curious coincidence that, after this, 
matters went smoothly, and no horrors were 
heard of for a hundred years or so. In 
fact, it was almost forgotten that there was 
such a title, until this unfortunate young 
man, for whose sake you have come here, 
took it into his handsome, headstrong young 
head to reassume it. I remember,' said the 
doctor, his great eyes lighting up as he ener- 
getically flicked away the ash from his 
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cigarette, * I remember reading, only a few 
months back, how he had had the coronet 
and motto, " Je mis a mon pere,'' painted on 
his carriage and blazoned about everywhere ; 
how he would not be addressed except as 
Viscount Helfont ; and often, since, I have 
wondered how it would end/ 

' After that, sir, you can scarcely say you 
are not superstitious/ 

* I am not superstitious ; only I am not 
so supremely ignorant as to content myself 
with the belief that I know all ; that there 
are not acres of untrodden ground for the 
most learned ; and that in knowledge of that 
which does not appeal to our senses, we are 
as infants groping in the dark. No ; this is 
a most curious repetition of a curious fate. 
I shall watch this case with the greatest 
interest. If all my studies had been gone 
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through in preparation for this alone, they 
would be amply rewarded/ 

* You know the family, doctor ?' 

* Yes,' said the doctor briefly, sounding 
the hand-gong, and getting down from his 
chair, always a laborious process. * How- 
ever, we have done with them for the 
present. Here,' taking a black volume from 
a shelf, ' is the diary of my current patients. 
You will have no difficulty in taking them up 
where I leave them, if you follow this book.' 

Dr. Andreos went to his writing-table, 
and Edward respectfully followed, and sat 
himself meekly down in a chair close by, in 
response to the doctor's invitation. 

The long thin fingers opened the book 
with a delicate, caressing gesture, such as 
book-lovers bestow when they touch their 
cherished volumes, and the young man saw 
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^ages of close, clear writing, with headings, 
with broad margins closely filled with re- 
marks in tiny, distinct characters— a practical 
medical diary, in fact. First came the name 
and address (generally second, fifth, or tenth 
cottage in this or that lane, as it might be) ; 
then was written the doctor s diagnosis of 
the case. Below stood the daily account of 
the patient's progress, with notes of the 
doctors conclusions thereon, and of the 
remedies he used, their effect or failure, 
with his reasons for altering or modifying 
his treatment. Wrighton knew that many 
careful members of. the healing guild kept 
euch books ; but this was, even at first 
«ight, an exceptional record. As he turned 
over the pages he felt abashed, as if all his 
study had been poor, faint efforts to grasp 
the unattainable. 
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' How can I take up this V he cried. ' I 
may be all very well in theory, but I have 
no experience.' 

Then ensued an altercation, exceedingly 
amusing to the little doctor. He had taken 
a fancy to the young man ; there was some- 
thing firm and frank in his whole bearing- 
that outward index to the hidden nature. 
It ended by this speech, somewhat sharply 
said : 

* If you are vain enough to think you can 
equal your elders in the profession, then, 
indeed, I would rather send for Dr. Any- 
body, from Llanwych,. or elsewhere. If / 
am satisfied, is that not enough V • • 

Edward, one of the least vain of mortals, 
succumbed at once. Presently he was 
walking slowly down the green hills he had 
so lately sprung over, Dr. Andreos labouring 
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awkwardly at his side. Many a time he 
w^ould have offered the aid of his stronsr 
young arm, had he not vividly remembered 
the warning given him by Mrs. Jones, the 
innkeeper s kindly helpmate : 

* The doctor is a perfect angel, sir, no 
matter what his poor body may be. But 
angels don't have skins like us, I expect. 
liCastways, it seems to hurt the poor dear if 
you look at him, let alone speak.' 

Wrighton tried hard to appear as if the 
slow halting pace were his natural method 
of getting over the ground. Perhaps he 
had never attempted to act and pretend so 
much as now, when, with all the excitement 
induced by his new position quickening his 
pulses, he lounged lazily down the stony 
mountain-path, yawning anon as he paused 
to look at some point of the outspreading 
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landscape, which had lost all interest for 
him in his new official mood ; the pauses 
being to give breathing-time to his panting 
companion. 

Artro was at their feet. The blue of the 
estuary waters was deepening under the 
bright noonday sky, when Dr. Andreos 
paused, and called Edward's attention to a 
big house whose white towers glittered in 
the sunshine against the sloping grey back- 
ground of a disused slate quarry. 

*That is the great house of the place,* 
he said; 'Plas Norman.' Then, as they 
continued their pilgrimage downhill, he told 
the story. 

Twenty years ago a successful Manchester 
merchant had fallen in love with the 
daughter of a Welsh clergyman, and after 
their marriage had bought and improved 
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this estate. At first he had lived as a 
retired country gentleman; but when his 
wife died two or ^three years after their 
union, he was once more seized with the 
passion of activity, and had worked the 
slate found upon the estate. His business 
luck had followed him even here; he was 
supposed to have doubled his capital. 

* Of course he married again, sir?' 

' Oh no !' 

' What a lonely life !' 

' No life need be lonely,' said the doctor, 
with some asperity. 

Indeed, when he spoke of Plas Norman 
it was with a certain coldness and brevity. 
Edward fancied there could be but little 
sympathy between the rich man and the 
learned recluse. Yet the doctor declared 
Mr. Norman a generous patron of the 
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poor, especially the sick poor; and told 
him to write, if necessary, to the great 
house if anything were wanted for an 
invalid. 

Wrighton asked if he would be ex- 
pected to call at Plas Norman in such a 
case. 

' Call ? certainly not ! Write 1' said the 

doctor, with a look of such evident 
annoyance that Edward was taken aback. 

There must be some etiquette in this out- 
of-the-way Welsh village which he was 
ignorant of. However, if he followed the 
doctor's directions to the letter he could not 
go wrong. 

' You will do all right enough,' was Dr. 
Andreos' parting speech at the station, 
where Edward went to see him off after 
being introduced to his new patients. 

3—2 
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But as the young man watched the train 
slowly windhig into the valley, and the last 
puff of pale smoke melting into the clear 
evening air, he felt a strange depression of 
spirit, and turned to con&ont his duties 
with a shrinking sensation curiously akin to 
dread. 



CHAPTER II. 

AMY. 

^DWARD was in the doctor's study. 
The dancing flames of a small 
wood fire — Dr. Andreos allowed 
no other fuel in his library — were reflected 
upon the rows of volumes, those books aU 
shades of brown, from fciwn to dark 
mahogany colour. A BmaLl centre table waa 
laid for dinner. A few pale spring flowers 
were in a slim, tall glass upon the white 
cloth. ' They have an air of being out-of- 
place, scared, apologetic, somehow,' thought 
Edward, as he went to the fire and stood on 
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the hearth, looking round at his dwelling 
for many days, perhaps weeks, to come. 
It was very silent. The bronze busts of 
grave philosophers that crowned the book- 
shelves brooded grimly up above. As they 
caught stray flashes — when the logs burn- 
ing to a white heat fell asunder, scattering 
showers of sparks — ^their sightless eyes 
seemed to gleam, their knit brows to 
frown. 

The young man felt uneasy, oppressed. 
He would be glad when this task given him 
by his uncle would be over, and he should 
be back again in the cheerful parlour in the 
London street : his sisters whispering over 
their work while he studied at his little 
table in the comer with the shaded lamp ; 
his mother in the soft easy-chair he gave 
her last Christmas, dozing over her knit- 
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ting ; Nap, the mastiff, lying at her feet, 
one eye fixed upon Ms master, and both 
cropped ears pricking up whenever he 
shifted his papers or opened and shut a 
volume. 

A gleam of cheerfulness came when Mrs. 
Allen, the pleasant - faced housekeeper, 
entered with the dinner and an old- 
fashioned silver 'branch' of wax-Ughts. 
She tried to be civil, asked about his bath, 
hoped he would sleep well. * The doctor's 
bed waa hard,' she suggested, looking doubt- 
fully at tbe visitor ; ' but there was a 
feather-bed which he might have.' 

Wrighton declined, suspecting the good 
woman's intention to rob her own couch. 
She seemed reUeved when he refused her 
oflfer. * 

* I hope you will find your dinner to your 
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liking, sir,' she said, as she softly closed the 
door. 

Edward wished she would have rattled 
into the room and bounced out, rather than 
move in that subdued, feline way. He dis- 
liked loud, resonant voices in women ; but 
a sentence or two shot at him in a strong- 
minded manner, however much it might 
have irritated him during his hospital 
house-surgeonship (when the Sisters of the 
various wards had ' tried to put him down,' 
as he mentally termed it), would have been 
preferable to Mrs. Allen's hushed, toneless 
speeches in this place. For it was full of 
the weird recollection of the doctor. 

As Edward carved his roast chicken, and 
almost doubtfully poured out his claret, he 
felt as if Dr. Andreos were an actual 
presence* He almost fancied he saw the 
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crooked shadow flitting uneasily in the 
darkest corner. In his uncertain, tired 
state — after a night's travelling and a day's 
outdoor roaming in the keen mountain air 
— ^he began to have fancies, to lose the 
quiet, self-possessed humour which was his 
natural mood. He wondered whether a 
great mind, such as Dr. Andreos' was 
generally acknowledged to be, had a 
shadow which it might cast at any distance ; 
if such a man could bodily journey away, 
yet not, as it were, lose hold of his actual 
surroundings. He started and rallied him- 
self, ashamed of his folly. 

The best thing I can do is to go to bed,' 
he thought, with a half laugh. * It is what 
I should tell anyone else to do in a similar 
state.* He sounded the doctor's gong, 
which seemed to resent a strange touch. 
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would not comply at first, then suddenly 
giving way and uttering a vicious * ting/ 
flew back against his palm and hurt it. 
Then he had a short chat with Mrs. Allen, 
complimenting her on the cookery, to 
which he assured her his appetite would 
do greater justice to-morrow, when he was 
rested ; then he accepted the curious bed- 
room candlestick, where a spiteful-looking 
siTver griffin gripped the candlesocket in 
its claws, and went upstairs. 

A bare chamber, over the library. A 
dark floor, a curtained window at the end. 
To the right a huge black wardrobe, carved, 
forbidding in aspect ; to the left a slight 
iron bedstead, by no means an inviting 
couch ; two or three old cane chairs and a 
wooden washstand completed the furniture. 

What was it he missed ? There was no 
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dressing-table, no looking -glass of any sort 
or kind. 

' Poor fellow !' he thought, with a feeling 
of pity. It was the first sensation of com- 
passion he had felt for the lonely, clever 
hunchback. 

As he felt that tinge of regret, of sym- 
pathy, he suddenly saw a picture which 
had escaped his attention. It hung imme- 
diately over the doctor's bed. He held up 
the griffin candlestick and inspected it. 

It was a modem painting, some two feet 
square. A child, a girl, with a lovely fair 
fa<5e, great wondering blue eyes, a halo of 
tumbled golden hair. There was a pitiful 
expression about the drooping comers of 
the perfect little mouth, and the soft, white 
arms were outstretched. The attitude, the 
expression, meant a pathetic * Do help me !' 
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What an impressive picture ! As Edward 
looked, he felt deeply touched. There was 
something so helpless about that exquisitely 
beautiful child, crouched in the grass against 
a background of green boughs. 

' I dare say it is nothing in the daylight,' 
he thought, almost angry with himself, as 
he wound up his watch and tried to be 
matter-of-fact ; ' I shall be more myself to- 
morrow morning/ Then he went to bed, 
fell into the uneasy slumber of over-fatigue, 
and dreamt of meeting Dr. Andreos with 
the child in the picture. The child left 
the doctor and ran towards him with a 
merry laugh. He took the little baby- 
hands in his, and the touch of the soft, 
warm palms was so real that he awoke with 
a start. 

The white light was streaming into the 
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room through the dimity window-curtains ; 
some bird was singing loudly down below ; 
he heard doors opening and shutting, and 
murmurs of conversation. Glancing at his 
watch, he saw it was eight o'clock. He 
sprang up — he had resolved yesterday 
always to begin his rounds at nine, to do 
justice to certain difficult cases. As he 
dressed, he smiled at yesternight's fancies. 
The wardrobe was a very homely-looking 
affair, after all, and the child in the picture 
was an ordinary child with the vacuous 
smile of an everyday specimen of in- 
fancy. 

The library looked cheery ; bright spring 
sunshine flooded the room. The silver and 
glass glittered on the breakfast-table ; a 
quaint little copper kettle shone redly in 
the firelight as it hissed away on a tiny 
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trivet. Mrs. Allen was more lively as she 
brought in a little basket of eggs, and asked 
Edward whether he would breakfast like 
the doctor. 

' He don't like no one to interfere with 
his breakfast, sir/ she said confidentially. 
* He has his own little saucepan or frying- 
pan, as the fancy takes him, and I never so 
much as touches the tea and coffee in the 
morning.* 

Edward felt that he would rather not 
interfere with such special domestic arrange- 
ments, so Mrs. Allen bustled off, saying : 

* Perhaps you would like to look in at 
the labetary, sir, while I get your break- 
fast V 

She meant the laboratory. 

Edward consulted the keys the doctor 
had left him, then crossed the hall and in- 
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spected the lock of the iron door which the 
great chemist had pointed out to him 
yesterday. It was a patent lock ; the key 
was unmistakable. Unlocking and push- 
ing open the massive door, Edward found 
himself in a chapel-like room with a sky- 
light of coarse thick glass. Shelves, and 
wooden slabs that could be raised or 
lowered at will, lined the walls. There 
were scores of glass bottles ranged with the 
utmost neatness ; there were air-pumps, 
retorts, jars — all in perfect order. 

Then this was the scene of those subtle 
experiments which had made such a stir in 
the chemical world I Edward glanced 
iround. There was something about this 
laboratory which he felt to be different to 
others; and the odour was scarcely the 
same as that which had so often stung his 
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nostrils in the hospital days, that pungent 
but scarcely disagreeable scent. The at- 
mosphere of this Uttle strong-room might 
have been described as heavily perfumed. 
At first the perfume reminded him of mag- 
nolia, heliotrope, stephanotis combined. It 
seemed to meet him and overwhelm him. 
Then it lessened, and he smelt it no longer, 
but he felt a peculiar sensation of sickness 
and giddiness ; his lips were cold upon his 
face, his skin tingled, a black veil seemed to 
come between his eyes and surrounding 
objects. He gasped after he went out and 
securely fastened that door. 

' There cannot be proper ventilation,' he 
thought. No wonder Dr. Andreos was of 
that peculiar pallor — ^like a plant grown in 
the dark. He asked Mrs. Allen how she 
liked the laboratory. 
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' She only went in once in a way, to give 
the place a regular turn-out.' Then the 
doctor had all the ventilators open ? * Oh 
yes ; there were plenty of ventilators, only 
them rows of bottles and things hid 
them,' 

' I dare say it isn't the best place to go 
into on a fasting stomach — I ought to have 
thought of that, sir,* she added ; * but, lor, 
nothing don't hurt the doctor ! I expects 
it's like miners. I've got a brother-in-law 
that works in a coal-mine. When he was 
first put on he used to be pulled up faint- 
like, and didn't feel as if he could keep the 
place ; but after a month or two he got to 
breathe the gas as easy as if it was mountain 
hair. The mountain hair is fine here, isn't 
it, sir ? It'll do you a power of good — if you 
don't go chemisfying,' she added doubtfully. 
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(Mrs. Allen had sometimes scented faint 
whiffs when she was in the kitchen garden 
or the little poultry-yard, and had wondered 
that the chickens could live and the vege- 
tables grow, assaulted by such unpalatable 
odours in their atmosphere.) * Chemisfying 
is all very well for middle-aged parties, I 
dare say, but it don't do for young folks ; 
leastways, that's my humble opinion, sir.' 

Edward assured her he had no intention 
to chemisfy, as she called it. As he went 
out into the pure, fresh morning, inhaling 
the sweet spring air, he wondered at the 
huge passion which forced Dr. Andreos to 
imprison himself in that dark poisonous 
cupboard instead of living through his 
spare hours here, on the hillsides. 

The grass sparkled with dew. The sky 
was pale blue, with here and there a round 
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soft cloud. The hills towered among float- 
ing mists, as if modestly veiling themselves. 
It was so still he could hear the gurgling of 
the brooklet that murmured down Artro 
village, the barking of the dogs, the shrill, 
guttural voices of the women washing their 
linen in the stream, the sound of a quick 
footstep on the stony path. A man was 
coming towards him. He was still a mere 
speck ; he was hastening ; in a few minutes 
they met. A middle-aged man, with grey 
hair and keen, dark eyes, dressed in a 
rough tweed suit, who paused as Edward 
came striding across the grass, and lifting 
his felt hat, said : 

' May I ask if you are the gentleman in 
charge for Dr. Andreos V 

The pure English, the careful courtesy, 
suggested to Wrighton that this was 
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probably Mr. Norman, of Plas Norman. 
He acknowledged his identity. 

* I am afraid I must trouble you to come 
to Miss Norman. She is not at all well. 
Of course Dr. Andreos has told you about 
her. She is very delicate, and he has had 
great trouble with her health. Still, she 
seemed so much better, that I was quite 
unprepared to find her so ill as I saw she 
was when she came down this morning.' 

Edward bowed ; he was somewhat puzzled 
how to answer. Dr. Andreos had certainly 
not mentioned Miss Norman to him, yet it 
seemed that he ought to have done so. As 
he noticed the troubled, preoccupied ex- 
pression upon Mr. Norman's prematurely 
furrowed face, he fancied that Miss Norman 
was one of those captious, fanciful maiden 
ladies — doubtless Dr. Andreos' most irk- 
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some trial. He had perhaps been unable 
to allude to her with anything akin to 
patient deference, therefore had evaded 
mention of her altogether. This might be 
the explanation of his peculiar manner 
when he had curtly spoken of Mr. Norman. 
These were Edward s thoughts, as, with a 
pleasant smile, he assured Mr. Norman of 
his readiness to go at once. 

'Thanks,' said Mr. Norman. 'Then, if 
you please, we will take the short cut 
through the shrubberies. I have the key 
of the gate , yonder/ drawing a key from 
his pocket, and pointing to a copse to the 
right on the sloping hillside ; * will you 
kindly follow me V 

Whatever might be his age, Mr. Norman 
was evidently a famous pedestrian. Edward 
had hard work to keep up with him, as he 
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plunged into the long wet grass, and charged 
over the uneven turf as if he were a 
champion walker contesting a coveted cup. 
But this energy must be anxiety. The man 
was evidently preoccupied, uneasy. He 
opened the shrubbery gate and held it back 
in a dreamy, absent way. Then he thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and went down the 
winding shrubbery paths at railway speed. 

Edward, by no means excited by the 
prospect of his new patient, was charmed 
by one of the most tasteful plantations he 
had seen. The young trees were timidly 
casting out the faint buds that were green 
upon the tender, delicate boughs. Feathery 
fronds curled around the winter-hardened 
stems of bygone bracken. Tiny leaves 
peeped out among the trails of tough, 
blackened ivy. Frail anemones hid shyly 
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among the skeletons of last year's foliage. 
Then, as the path under the interlacing 
boughs gave a sharp turn, they came upon 
a leaping, foaming cascade, that cast itself 
down from a high rock upon the big brown 
boulders, noisy and impotent as a woman's 
rage. 

A sharp turn, and there were spread out 
smooth lawns, where busy gardeners were 
rolling the velvet turf, or raking the beds 
of tulips, hyacinths, and other pale spring 
flowers. Beyond, the towers of the stately 
house rose above the tall shrubs which 
flourished here, well sheltered from the 
colder winds. Edward followed his con- 
ductor across the lawn, where a peacock 
resented their approach by spreading his 
tail and receding with a discordant cry ; up 
the wide steps, through a circular hall 
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spread with skins and dimly lighted through 
yellow glass windows, whose sickly tinge 
gave an ivory hue to the statues that flanked 
the walls ; then along a passage or corridor 
where hanks of hothouse flowers scented the 
air. 

* Come in/ said Mr. Norman, opening the 
door. It was a big dining-room, with carved 
oak furniture, a Turkey carpet, huge paint- 
ings of sea-fights and still-life on the walls, 
and a warm, pleasant odour of good banquet- 
ing pervading the atmosphere. 

Mr. Norman rang the bell, and, his hands 
still thrust into his coat-pockets, impatiently 
paced about, his brow knit, his eyes moving 
restlessly from object to object in the absent 
way of the perturbed. 

* This sudden journey of Dr. Andreos has 
had a disastrous effect upon Miss Norman,' 
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he suddenly said, stopping in his perambu- 
lations. * It was so very unexpected. The 
doctor is generally more than careful of her. 
I cannot understand how it was that he 
blurted it all out so abruptly. What is the 
Viscount Whateyer-his-name-is to him, I 
should like to know? Then talking to a 
nervous creature of poison, and that sort of 
thing ! I am completely upset in all my 
calculations, that is the fact,' continued the 
proprietor of Plas Norman, venting his 
irritability upon the absent doctor. * To 
leave Miss Norman, who depends so entirely 
upon him, at a moment's notice, for some 
utter stranger — it is simply incomprehen- 
sible/ 

Edward, standing there hat in hand, felt 
confused, embarrassed — when the bell was 
answered by a footman. 
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' Send Mrs. Harman/ 

The man bowed and disappeared. 

* You shall hear about Miss Norman from 
her own maid, a most valuable person, who 
has a cheerful voice — indeed, I could not 
replace her,' continued Mr. Norman. 

Edward was heartily wishing the Viscount 
Helfont with his mysterious illness at the 
bottom of the sea, and was wondering how 
he could cope with a maiden lady who 
seemed to hold on to life by means of the 
medical genius of the celebrated Dr. Andreos, 
when the door opened gently, and a pleasant- 
faced woman, whose youthful colouring and 
brightness of eye were belied by the grey- 
ness of her smoothly banded hair, came 
towards Edward with a half-courtesy and 
a smile. This was evidently the * valuable 
person with the cheerful voice.* 
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* Miss Norman will see you, sir/ she said, 
in a cooing tone, which had certainly some 
subtle charm; and she smiled graciously 
yet deferentially upon the young locum 
tenenSy as one might smile upon a juvenile 
personage who had met with sudden and 
unexpected promotion. Then she crossed 
over to Mr. Norman. * She is much better/ 
Edward heard ; the remainder of Mrs. Bar- 
man's speech was too indistinct for him to 
gather more. 

He felt thoroughly nervous as he followed 
Miss Norman's maid along corridors and up 
staircases. The house was a rambling, dis- 
connected building. He was thinking it 
strange that so important a person as this 
Miss Norman was should be, as it were, 
packed away in a comer, when Harman 
stopped before a door. 
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* You will be very careful what you say 
to her, sir, please,' she said, lowering her 
voice ; ' and if you can explain about the 
doctor without frightening her, it will do 
her more good than all the physic/ 

Edward felt hopeless, inert, with a sudden 
access of self-distrust. As he saw Harman's 
shapely hand turning the door-handle, he 
bitterly thought that he had been ill-treated 
by his uncle and Dr. Andreos. He was 
still a student ; yet they had placed him 
in a position where age and long practice 
were indispensable, and he had neither 
qualification. 

The door was open ; then he found him- 
self in a room all pale-blue and white, with 
a fresh perfume in the cool air that seemed 
grateful and soothing. 

A rapid glance around showed him gilt 
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chairs, velvety sofas of delicate tints, gos- 
samer curtains to the large bay-window, 
through which subdued sunshine suffused 
the room with a warm twilight. Outside, 
the dark awning which helped to produce 
this pleasant light, was gently flapping in 
the wind. 

Harman went trip, trip across the soft 
carpet, noiseless as a shadow, subduing her 
voice till, as she bent over a large sofa under 
the window, her little speech, ' The doctor, 
darling !' sounded like an echo. 

Then she stood aside, and some one half 
rose from the sofa. Edward saw some 
fragile creature with a lovely baby-face. 
A child? No, a girl — a tall, slim girl — 
who rose and stood for a moment resting 
her hand on the arm of the couch, then 
came forward. 
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He felt a slender, soft, cold hand in his. 
He saw the most ethereal woman, a dream- 
like being, with her large blue eyes fixed 
upon him. This was a surprise. He stood 
opposite this unexpected creature, dumb, 
stupefied— feeling coarse and rough, as might 
some lump of earth that had fallen into a 
clump of anemones ; as if he had no busi- 
ness here, thus. Vague memories of Dresden 
china, faintly coloured geranium-petals, pink 
twining bindweed, and all that was fragile 
or transparently soft, came to him as he 
looked at her. For a moment his imagina- 
tion was uppermost. Then he assured him- 
aelf this was only a fair girl with a sweet 
face, perhaps a tender nature, and rendered 
more alluring by her muslin draperies — that 
soft thin muslin morning-gown studded 
with knots of sheeny pink and blue ribbon. 
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As she stood there, looking at him with a 
curious inquiring gaze which he felt had 
some meaning — which must be the expres- 
sion of some strong emotion— she seemed 
semi-transparent. Then her eyes widened, 
and a light came into her lovely face as a 
flame suddenly kindled in some alabaster 
lamp. 

'Have you had a telegram from Dr. 
Andreos V she asked in a clear, childish 
voice, that seemed natural as issuing from 
those fresh, innocent lips, but strange when 
thought of as belonging to a tall, and if 

slight, a well-developed girl. 

Edward was so taken aback by finding a 
sylph where he expected a Gorgon, that 
for a moment he forgot to reply. Then, 
recovering himself, he blurted out, awk- 
wardly, he had not had that honour; 
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he did not know. Perhaps it would 
come. 

* He promised to telegraph.' 

Miss Norman gave a sigh, then sat her- 
self down upon her sofa and stared drearily 
out of window, twisting the rings on her 
slender fingers. 

Harman brought a chair for Edward ; but 
he bowed, and remained standing. 

' Sit down,' said the young lady, half 
pleadingly, half with a pretty imperious 
manner, as one who expected to be obeyed. 

Edward, accustomed to awed and de- 
ferential attendance from his feminine be- 
longings, found himself meekly complying, 
as some clodhopper might obey a princess. 
There was something about Miss Norman 
that suggested royalty. Her manner might 
be childlike, sweet, and simple, but it was 
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the simplicity of a woman whose altitude 
is so secure that she can afiford to be natural. 
Amy Norman bloomed, a solitary flower, 
like the edelweiss. 

*Now, tell me all about it,* she said, 
leaning back on her pillows, which Harman, 
evidently watching her every movement, 
deftly caught and arranged. * Of course 
you know.' 

Edward, confused, murmured something. 
He did not know how much he might tell, 
or what would be a breach of professional 
confidence. 

' Of course I know it is something about 
poison. Dr. Andreos is no great physician, 
to be sent for to go to London. It is only 
that book of his on poisons which has made 
him known/ said Amy, restlessly playing 
with the knobbly fringe of the window- 
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curtain. * He is a chemist, pure and simple. 
It is natural lie should be sent for ; but ' — 
after a pause — * it is not natural he should 
go. There is some strong motive ; he rushed 
in here all in a hurry yesterday. He would 
not explain. He said he would telegraph. 
You had better tell me whatever there is 
to know.' 

She turned those big eyes full on his face. 
With the aspect and the manner of a child, 
Amy Norman had some peculiar power 
which made Edward Wrighton flinch and 
feel small, poor, weak, as she flashed that 
determined, almost peremptory, glance upon 
him. 

* Poor men 1' he instinctively thought, in 
reference to Mr. Norman and Dr. Andreos. 

' Before I tell you horrible tales, you must 
allow me to find out whether they will do 
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you harm/ he said, with an abortive attempt 
at jocularity. 

Then he took her wrist with one hand, and 
drew out his watch with the other. He 
had felt hundreds of pulses during his 
hospital career. It was a mere ordinary, 
simple process. He could count the throbs 
while people were talking to him and he 
was listening. But when he clasped that 
tender wrist with his fingers— which seemed 
to him to have grown unaccountably big 
and coarse all of a sudden— when he not 
only felt Amy Norman's pulse beat against 
his finger as the heart of some frightened 
bird, but felt that those great, transparently 
blue eyes were curiously scanning him — a 
sort of tremor interrupted his counting ; h^ 
had to begin all over again. 

* I beg your pardon/ he said, ceremoniously 
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apologizing for the detention of Amy's wrist. 

*But you axe nervous by nature; and we 

always give nervous patients a margin. 

That is to say, their pulse varies so much 

tiiat it is necessary to make more than one 

calculation.' 

Then he rallied himself, and was the 

practical common-sense medical man. He 
questioned Harman, laid down rules, and 

prescribed as cooUy and firmly as if the 
beautiful heiress had been a hospital patient. 
The process was calming. The practical 
superseded the vague. Edward Wrighton, as 
he leaned back in his chair and prepared 
himself to be cross-questioned, was the 
emblem of a sturdy, matter-of-fact young 
Briton. 

* I do not know how muchjthe doctor told 
you about his sudden journey, but I was 
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the emissaxy despatched to fetch him. My 
uncle ' 

' Yes, I know, Sir George Wrighton,' in- 
terrupted Amy, with slight impatience. * I 
know all that. I know he has been sent 
for to see some young nobleman whose case 
is mysterious. (I suppose they suspect 
poison, or they wouldn't have sent you for 
him.) I know that much ; but what I dorCt 
know is, why he should have gone.^ 

* Dr. Andreos is very philanthropic, is he 
not ? I mean to say, he loves his kind ; he 
works for them ' 

*He is the guardian angel of all who 
want him,' said the girl in a hushed tone, 
as one who speaks reverently of the sacred. 
*But — but — well, I suppose this exalted 
family' — with a slight sneer — * do want him 
very badly indeed — cannot do without him 
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in fact. I cannot otherwise eirplain why, 
democrat as he is, he should have gone.' 

' Democrat ?' said Edward stupidly. The 
word seemed out of place here, in this 
luxurious atmosphere. 

'Democrat!' repeated Amy, her eyes 
flashing steely blue. *I should think he 
was ! So am I — he has made me so. What 
is democracy but nature and truth ? Every 
drop of blood in my veins is charged with 
love of the natural and true.' 

' Is not the natural and true to be the 
same to all sorts and conditions of men V 

*0f course. Oh, I am sure you are a 
democrat.' 

'Then Dr. Andreos never showed his 
democracy more than when he gave up — 
everything here — ^risked something, perhaps, 
CO go to a man he simply considers as a 
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fellow-creature. He would have probably- 
done the same for a vagrant — a tramp.' 

'I should think he wovldf said Amy 
eagerly. *He lives for the poor, the 
wretched, the friendless.' 

' Then he has gone to one who, if I am 
right, is worse than friendless. But it is 
not for me to speak.' 

' Who is this man ?' 

* He is young,' began Edward evasively. 
(He did not know whether it would be 
right to mention his name^) * He is heir to 
a title and large estates. He is doubtless 
the object of envy and jealousy to many. 
Yet he is weak, has been almost a permanent 
invalid, and his home is none of . the plea- 
santest. His father is a paralytic — knows no 
one. What is the matter?' he said, for 
Amy started. 
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*0h, nothing/ She smiled. 'Tell me 
what this new patient of Dr. Andreos' is 
like. Have you seen him V 

* Once, when he was driving in the park, 
propped up with pillows. His brother was 
with him, a handsome fellow. He himself 
was pale, thin to emaciation — dark eyes 
and hair, and a peculiarly sweet, gentle ex- 
pression ' 

* One would think you were describing a 
favourite picture of mine,' said Amy. * I 
must show it you.' 

She rose, went to a side-table, opened a 
drawer, took out a crimson velvet case, and 
gave it to Edward. It was a miniature, a 
medallion. Edward saw a head — the head 
of an effeminate man. Heavy dark curls 
fell around a white brow. The face was 
transparently pale, only the somewhat 
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girlish, mouth was tinged with colour. The 
eyes were laxge, brown, looking out from the 
blue circles that surrounded them with a 
gentle, beseeching expression. The whole 
face was that of one who depreciated him- 
self, who seemed, as it were, to apologize 
for being here on earth. Edward looked 
at the portrait attentively. 

* It is like, and yet unlike,' he said slowly 
' — * like in detail — in expression ; but it 
strikes me as being more like some one else 
— I cannot think whom — ^than the gentle- 
man we are speaking of. I must have seen 
that face somewhere. May T ask whose 
portrait it is ?* 

' Certainly,' said Amy. Then she stretched 
out her hand for the picture, took it, and 
locked it away in the drawer, returned to the 
sofa, sat herself down, and folding her hands 
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quietly upon her muslin draperies, looked at 
Edward somewhat comically, saying, ' You 
may ask. And I will tell you whose portrait 
it is, perhaps, after you have told me the 
name of this young nobleman.' 

Edward hesitated. He felt puzzled and 
curious, with that imcomfortable sensa- 
tion we feel if we unexpectedly and un- 
accountably forget some familiar name which 
is always * on the tip of our tongues.* He 
knew the face quite well, but whose face was 
it ? Dare he tell Amy a name Dr. Andreos 
had evidently concealed from her, the name, 
the * fatal title ' ? The doctor must have 
had some good reason for not telling this 
young girl to whom he was going, or he 
would not have taken the trouble to suppress 
the name. This interview had shown him 
it was a tiresome thing to do ; * Lord 
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Helfont/ * the Viscount Helfont ' had been 
all but said by him two or three times 
during his short interview with Amy. 

' I don't know whether I should be right 
in mentioning the name, as Dr. Andreos did 
not do so/ he said reluctantly, for he felt a 
dislike to refuse this girl so simple a 
request. *You must not think me dis- 
obliging ; but you see, in our profession, we 
cannot be too carefuL It is a matter of 
trust — of honour.' 

* Dr. Andreos would have . told me at 
once,' said Amy, a bright flush, scarcely a 
healthy one, rising to her cheek. For the 
last few minutes she had been confiding and 

girlish. All of a sudden she was the 
princess again. 

f No doubt,' said Edward ceremoniously, 
feeling hurt, he hardly knew why. Then h^ 
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rose^ and she rose, and lie made his adieux 
somewhat stiffly. *I will send up the 
medicine, and will call again to-morrow/ 
was his farewell conventional speech, cut 
short as he opened the door by something 
jumping violently upon him from without. 

It was a big, lithe greyhound, that, leap- 
ing, nearly made Edward lose his balance, 
and who then flew to his mistress, and 
almost threw her back on her sofa with the 
rough violence of his caresses. 

As the young man went along the 
corridor, he heard Amy's voice, childish, and 
ringing merrily again, scolding the dog ; he 
heard the short joyous barks of the grey- 
hound, and remarks in the * cheerful voice ' 
of the valuable maid. As he crossed the 
lawn, absently gazing around at the gay 
flower-beds, at the marble vases of rare 
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shrubs, at the peacocks sunning themselves 
on the ^terrace balustrade, he seemed to see 
nothing but the beautiful girl struggling 
with the farming greyhound, as she cried, 
' Down, down, Madoc !' 



CHAPTER III. 

EAELY DAWN. 

?ADOC'S doggish passion of love 
roused the beautiful Amy. Her 
faithful maid stood by, smiling 
with satisfaction to see her young mistress, 
who had drooped like a parched plant since 
her deformed doctor-friend had taken his 
departure, roused, bright, almost blooming 
again. 

' What do you think of him V the young 
girl said, smoothing Madoc's glossy head as 
he subsided, panting, his head perched on 
her knee, his white teeth gleaming against 
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his wet tongue, his eyes fixed fatuously 
upon his adored proprietress — * what do you 
think of him ? Don't you think he is very 
funny V 

Harman, her head on one side like a 
pleased, contemplative bird, said : 

* Well, dear, funny is such a queer word 
for the gentleman. I thought he seemed 
good, though put about, like/ 

* He is very ugly,' said Amy thoughtfully. 
' But good people mostly are, aren't they, 
Harman ? Oh, do make haste and say ! 
You have seen the world, you know, and I 
haven't. Are all good men ugly, or de- 
formed, or poor, and that sort of thing V 

Harman — who was accustomed to have 
her superior knowledge, which constituted 
her wise as to experience, appealed to by 
\ei secluded charge on all occasions — 
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pondered seriously for a few minutes, and 
declared that^ well, as a rule, she might 
reasonably say that they were. 

* You see, dear, it isn't that it follows as 
a rule that being ugly makes them good, or 
being good makes them ugly/ she went on, 
seating herself on a low chair near Amy's 
sofa, then resuming some linen garment 
she was at work upon, and industriously 
threading her needle with a slight squint of 
her round candid eyes. ' But, as I take it, 
them handsome gentlemen get spoilt— first 
by their mars, maybe their sisters, then by 
the young ladies as they keep company 
with, then by the ladies as they marry. It 
stands to reason, don't it, that being so nice 
they should expect for to be waited upon 
hand and foot ?* 

* Nobody would wait upon Tiim^ I know/ 
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said Amy, musing (she had a habit of 
thinking aloud when alone with Harman). 
* Did you notice his nails — all jagged ? and 
those great clumsy boots, and that dreadful 
smell of blacking !* 

* That must be Mrs. Allen's fault/ said 
Harman sharply, contracting her lips as she 
spitefully turned down a hem. ' She has 
next to nothing to do, and she can't see 
that the doctor, poor dear, has blacking 
that smells the house out. I should know 
the doctor's blacking half-a-mile off.' 

There was little love lost between the 
respective factotums of Miss Norman and 
her shadow — the hunchbacked doctor. 

* But the doctor — the doctor's face is so 
beautiful, Harman, in spite of his poor dear 
body.' 

Amy was gazing out of window, and a 
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soft look came in her eyes, half veiled by 
the long curUng lashes. 

*Yes/ said Harman condescendingly. 
* If it hadn't have been for that, dear, you 
never could have borne him about you— 
and that's a fact.' 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Amy suddenly said : 

* Harman, dear, how many men have you 
seen — I mean, since you can remember V 

Harman was so accustomed to strange 
conversations with the isolated Miss Norman 
that this sudden question by no means 
startled her. 

'Well,' she said, biting her thread and 
preparing another ^leedleful, * that's a hard 
question to answer. Miss Amy. You see, 
one can't count when one sees a crowd.' 

* Oh, I don't mean crowds T said Amy 
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impatiently ; ' I mean, how many individual 
men have you seen, • separate — how many 
have you talked to V 

Harman looked grave. 

' I should have to think such a long time, 
dear, you see; I couldn't answer that at 
once/ 

* I know nothing at all about men,' said 

Amy discontentedly. ' I know women, and 
girls, and babies ; but to-day, when that 
gawky ungainly creature came in, I really 
felt as if I had never seen a man before.' 

'Miss Amy! and there's Mr. Owen 
Jones "* 

' Well, but he's a clergyman, with grown 
up daughters. You know how I hate those 
Mass Joneses, Harman — ^red-faced things, 
courtesying about, and saying "Yes, Miss 
Norman;" " No, Miss Norman," like machine 
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dolls ! And that wretched old man, with 
his horrid Welsh sermons, that make me 
feel as if I would rather be wicked than 
good ; and his broad grins I Oh, Harman, 
how can you say he is a man !' 

Harman did not object to her young 
mistress's distaste for others, as it gave her, 
the preferred one, a certain superiority. 
She tried to defend poor Mr. Jones and his 
daughters, adding : 

' Then, dear, there's Evan Lewis, a good- 
looking young man as ever I see ; and 
there's that young Griffiths ' 

* They are farmers.' The curl of Amy's 
lip was worth seeing. 

*Well, dear, farmers is men, and good 
men, too, sometimes. Ah, well ! I dare say 
the time won't be long before you see all 
sorts of — of — Lords and Commons,' said 
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Harman, with a sudden inspiration — * Lords, 
and Commons; then, of course, you can 
pick aad choose; 

' What V said Amy, with wide-open eyes. 

* Why, a husband, dear, of course ! Why 
shouldn't you be married, like other young 
ladies V 

Amy looked wonderingly at her maid. 
Her eyes flashed, she smiled ; then suddenly 
^1 animation and brightness faded from her 
face. 

' Married ! What an idea ! Dr. Andreos 
would never allow that, Harman.' 

* Ah, well, the doctor is a great deal too 
crotchety for my opinion,' said Harman^, 
outspoken now that the reigning power was 
temporarily removed* 'He can't know 
everything : and^ if I had my way, you 
should go out more, dear, and visit, like 
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other young ladies. The doctor, indeed ! 
He can preach and lay down the law, but 
he don't consider you. When he takes it 
into his head to cut and run he is off at a 
moment's notice, without as much as by 
your leave or with your leave.' 

Silence for a minute. Amy leaning back 
on her pillows playing with the blind-tassel. 
Then she asked for a book, and sent 
Harman with a message to the house- 
keeper. 

A curious depression had weighed upon 
her from the moment of Harman's impeach- 
ment of Dr. Andreos. Amy had been hurt, 
she could not tell why, at his eagerness to 
leave her and rush off to London. She 
thought, at first, that her grieved, sad 
feeling was anxiety on her friend's account ; 
fear lest his sensibilities should suffer when 
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he once more braved society after his long 
seclusion. Amy was not superficial. She 
felt deeply by nature, and the doctor had 
taught her to observe and to reason. She 
was truthful, too, inwardly and outwardly. 
No sooner had Harman spoken than she 
acknowledged to herself that there was 
some other emotion at work within her 
beside solicitude. 

What was it ? Left alone, she asked her- 
self. What was this forlorn, forsaken, injured 
sensation — this mental wincing at the 
memory, at the very thought of her hunch- 
backed friend ? 

Was it pride ? Oh no I she felt sure of 
that. Vanity — to think he should care for 
his profession more than for herself 1 or that 
when his personal affection for her was 
weighed against his love for his fellow- 
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creatures she should be the lighter in the 
scale? After consideration she exonerated 
herself from this second self-made charge. 
Then what was it ? 

It was a dull, miserable depression. If 
she had been encouraged in a tendency to 
superstition which had shown itself in her 
when she was quite young, she would have 
thought her mood a warning of some im- 
pending danger to the doctor. 

The doctor, since he first met her as a 
sweet, wondering, innocent girl-baby, had 
occupied half of Amy's life. The fairy-child 
clinging to the deformed man had been 
mentally compared by Mr. .Norman — ^with a 
certain grim amusement which was the 
most cheerful mood his saddened nature 
was capable of — to Ariel and Caliban. But 
Dr. Andreos was only bodily a Caliban. 
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As Amy had observed, his face was singu- 
larly beautiful ; and the spirit which looked 
through his eyes was lofty, gentle — ^if rest- 
less, passionate ; if self -trustful, generous. 
Duty was the mainspring of his life-work ; 
love forced him to his devotion to Amy ; 

a devotion which was dominant, absorbent, 
such as the devotion of a hen-bird to one 
solitary unfledged weakling. He had nursed 
the fragile little creature into stronger 
physical life; he had played with her, 
talked to her, taught her, trained her, 
pondered over her in secret, encouraged her 
in public, sown precious seeds of beautiful 
thoughts in her eager mind, and had lived 
upon his hours with her as an anchorite 
lives upon his visions of the Deity. 

Therefore his presence had become as 
natural to Amy as the sun. This was Dr. 
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Andreos' first eclipse. No wonder that she 
felt uncomfortable. 

' I feel, as Harman would say, hst^ she 
acknowledged to herself, the great tears 
gathering in her eyes, then overflowing, and 
falling heavily upon her muslin dress, where 
they lay glistening, like miniature lakes 
caught in canvas. 'But it is not only 
because he left me like that, without telling 
me anything. 1 know there is something 
more. The question is— a;^^ f 

Amy, curious, suspicious, as it is woman's 
nature to be, had always felt that she would 
like to know the doctor's history. He had 
come to Artro a stranger, on a visit. His 
settling there had seemingly Been brought 
about by chance. He had said ' he took a 
fancy to the place, and was tired of wander- 
ing.' There was no doctor, and he had 
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happened to come during a temporary epi- 
demic^ an outbreak of fever. The Welsh 
quarrymen were poor, and he, according to 
his own account, had enough to live upon. 
He settled in the cottage on the hill. 

Mr. Norman, grateful enough for the 
doctor's help during the visitation, was 
nothing loth, albeit slightly surprised. He 
considered that the doctor had saved Amy's 
life. He could not understand, although 
he deeply respected, the little hunchback. 
He never did understand him. Dr. Andreos 
was contradictory ; he was open as the day 
about the present; he concealed nothing, 
and avowed his fondness for the child Amy 
as the attraction to remain at Artro. But 
his past remained a sealed book. Who he 
was, what he was, and why he was so free 
that he could pitch his tent where he 
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pleased without a single voice to arise and 
call him back from whence he came — all 
this was as unfathomable darkness. 

Amy had barely emerged from childhood 
before she began to ask her friend questions 
as to his life before she knew him. At first 
he waived the matter with a joke. Later 
on, he asked her, as a favour, not to inquire. 
He cared neither for the past nor for the 
future, he said — the present was all in all, a 
doctrine he had constantly endeavoured to 
inculcate in his girl-pupil. Amy, repulsed, 
said nothing, but imagined everything. 
She was hyper-imaginative without knowing 
it. (Do any of us know our prevaHing 
characteristics?) Her imaginations anent 
the doctor's life-story were various, but on 
occasion so bewildering that she felt 
haunted, possessed, at times shrinking from 
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him, unequal to the task of facing him with 
suet perplexing surmises in her mind. 

The older she grew, the more she re- 
flected. Disclosure of her ideas became 
imminent. Then came a certain summer 
night (Amy went to and from the cottage 
on the hill as if she and Dr. Andreos were 
either sexless, or so intimately united that 
they were absolutely disenfranchised from 
the trammels of society. She was now a 
delicately beautiful girl of seventeen. He 
was an ungainly hunchback of thirty. Add 
the two— is not the result freedom ?) A 
summer night, with transparent darkness, 
the dahlias, roses, hollyhocks in the doc- 
tor's garden heavy spots against the clear 
blackness. It was hot — still. The stars 
glittered, there was a white gleam upon the 
horizon. Amy, after a lesson in mathematics. 
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had gone out with the doctor into the three- 
cornered garden enclosed within a yew 
hedge. A hiatus in the hedge showed the 
downward-sloping hills, the village inter- 
spersed with trees, the estuary bathing the 
feet of the opposite range, and, to the left, 
the glittering sea — all blended dreamily in 
the starlight. Amy, crouched in a basket 
gaxden-chair, looked a spirit in her white 
dress, her great eyes shining with some new 
emotion. The doctor, opposite her, felt 
oppressed, overweighted, almost in suspense 
— as if he knew that to-night was no 
ordinary night, that these conditions were 
no accustomed conditions. Then Amy bent 
forward, and, expansive as she was not wont 
to be, took his hand in both hers. 

* Will you tell me something V she sud- 
denly said, her voice pregnant with emotion, 
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as the voice of one who asks, * Is it life, or 
death V 

The doctor, taken by surprise, yet not 
surprised, even as one who is unexpectedly 
confronted with somewhat he has expected 
for long, left his hand in hers, and after 
gazing steadfastly at her, more beautiful than 
ever in the pearly light, replied : 

'Yes/ 

The 'yes' came to the expectant Amy 
with the suddenness of a shot. She was 
prepared for fencing. Until this moment 
Dr. Andreos had carefully, coolly evaded all 
curiosity, all her faint attempts to elucidate 
mysteries. That deep, honest * yes * seemed 
at once to cast aside all conventionalities, to 
throw down barriers, to disperse mists of 
imagination. 

' Who — are — ^you V she said, recoiling as 
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she heard her own voice, almost in terror at 
her own temerity. 

She expected that he would drop her 
hands, as if he were stung. Instead, his 
other hand cleaved to hers. 

' Who am I, Amy V he said, in a tone 
which meant a depth of tenderness almost 
painful to the one who felt herself its 
object. * Who am I ? The world would 
say, a pitiable deformity, a creature who 
ought not to offend mankind by caricaturing 
them. But the world only sees the husk, 

not the kernel. Do you think that a pre- 
cious stone is the worse if it be shut into a 
broken, shabby box ? No soul is less than 
precious. You, baby that you were when I 
first saw you, were fresh from God, and 
when you did not shrink from me like your 
elders did, saw what those world-hardened 
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elders could not see — my soul. You ask me 
who I am ? Amy, I am the man who loves 
you as no other man, aye, and as no woman 
will ever love you. You see, I am actually 
alone on earth. Thus you have been the 
central object of my life ; do you under- 
stand V 

Amy's * yes ' was more a sob and a sigh 
than a spoken word. There, in the starlight, 
the unsophisticated girl,- — who had lived 
almost alone since she was left as a legacy by 
her young mother to her solitary father, — 
knew by intuition what she was to this un- 
fortimate being, and knew also that she had 
a faith, a confidence, a trust in him that 
she would, could never feel again for human 
creature. 

From that moment, not so very long ago, 
there had been a new, close (if somewhat 
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strange and weird) tie between these two 
opposite beings. Amy's feeling for the 
doctor was mixed, composite, made up of 
reverence, gratitude, and pity. Eeverence 
for his cleverness, his self-abnegation for his 
fellow-creatures; gratitude for his extras- 
ordinary devotion to herself; pity for his 
affliction, his loneliness. He had appealed 
to the highest portion of her human nature, 
to her sympathy, to her mind, to her very 
souL 

Heir thoughts were occupied with him. 
She speculated, and came to the natural 
conclusion that he must have lived some- 
where, must have had a past, before he 
appeared, comet-like, at Artro ; and that as 
he never spoke of that past, he wished it 
hidden, forgotten. He must have relations, 
but he did not allude to them. Only on 
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one occasion did he give Amy the fedntest 
clue to his history. When they had met in 
the cottage of a poor old man struck down 
with paralysis, he had been more moved at 
the sight than he ordinarily was by suffeif- 
ing. He had gone from the cottage sud« 
denly; and Amy (who was always to the 
fore when there was help or consolation 
to be given) had followed him, and foimd 
him sitting on a felled trunk, deeply in 
thought. He was evidently touched, off 
his guard, and had voluntarily explained his 
emotion to *the child,' as he called Amy, 
by telling her that a near relation was 
afflicted with paralysis. 

This one solitary confidence was not for- 
gotten by Amy Norman. Now, musing, 
she believed she had made a discovery. 
When Dr. Andreos came to her, his eyes 
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brilliant with excitement, his whole bearing 
fraught with repressed but violent emotion, 
so occupied with the idea of going to the 
London which he despised and disliked that 
he did not notice how Amy blanched and 
trembled at this new mood in her faithful 
worshipper, she at once felt, knew, was cer- 
tain that something had happened which 
had to . do with ties — ^broken ties, perhaps, 
but most certainly ties — which belonged to 
his past. His last look was given with an 
absent, far-off expression. He snuled upon 
her as if she had been a favourite flower, 
apart, senseless, instead of the motive power 
of his present life. 

' There is something in it,' was her 
mental comment She had questioned 
Wrighton, without much success. But 
some sudden inspiration had led her to 
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show him the portrait of Dr. Andreos 
when he was a student, and twenty years 
of age. Wrighton had acknowledged there 
was a certain likeness to the sick man Dr. 
Andreos had taken this long journey to 
see. 

' It is a relation/ said Amy to herself ; 
^whoi relation I don't believe I shall ever 
know. But sufficiently near and important 
to be preferred to me — to me — ^who have 
been with him, almost his child, for all 
these years 1' 

The big, heavy tears, the forlomness, 
the grieved look on the pretty face, were 
explained. 

But Harman, re-entering, felt something 
as akin to disgust as so naturally light- 
bearted a person could feel. * To think of 
a beautiful darling like her fretting after 
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that little fright T was her mental comment 
And she took her charge in hand at once, 
and left her no peace till she was lively 
again. 

Meanwhile, Edward had gone through 
the smooth gardens in a curious humour. 
As he went down the broad steps of the 
great house^ he felt annoyed, cross. The 
peacocks screamed at him as he left the 
lawns behind him, and passed through 
the little gate into the shrubbery. As he 
stepped along the narrow, winding paths 
imder the budding boughs, as the patches 
of sunshine flickered upon his moving 
figure, he was assuring himself that there 
was nothing like the sight of wealth to 
confirm a man in democratic opinions. 
'The money that girl spends upon her 
person and her rooms would be capital 
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enough to keep a couple of helpless people/ 
he thought. (He had not lately been read- 
ing up Political Economy, be it understood. 
That was a pleasure to come.) 

Then he found himself in a wonderful 
nook. Around him, moist rocks; above 
him, festoons of tender greenery; pines 
and Scotch firs gloomily presiding on either 
hand ; then, between, the foaming, leaping 
cascade, that seemed to bound restlessly to 
his feet, and to rush on as a dissatisfied 
seeker. 

He leant over the rustic hand-rail which 
was between him and the noisy torrent, 
and gazing at the froth upon the solid 
boulders, felt some misgiving. Misgiving 
of what 1 As he stood there and gazed, 
he began to feel dreamily fascinated. The 
roar and rush coming evenly upon his ears 
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lulled his senses. There was a monotony 
about the whirling stream which dazed his 
eyes. Sights and sounds can act as drugs 
on certain occasions. Edward Wrighton 
paased his hand across his eyes and sighed, 
wondering what these new sensations were. 
He felt tired with a pleasant fatigue — ^lulled, 
as if he had been rocked. He looked around, 
and felt the natural beauty of the tiny glen ; 
then, before he knew what he waiK thinking, 
he had said to himself : 

'The place wants an Egeria. She is 
certainly exquisitely beautiful — the most 
beautiful crieature I have ever seen 1* 

And he mentally enumerated her — ^her 
transparent delicacy — ^those tender, search- 
ing eyes- — ^the lithe, graceful carriage — ^then 
her innocent yet proud manner, at once 
alluring and commanding. 
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' And I am the medicine-man that feels 
her pulse and sends her physic/ he muttered, 
with a half-laugh. 'It is most unprofes- 
sional to appraise the charms of a mere 
patient. A patient, that's all. How my 
unde would laugh at' me if he knew ! I 
ought not to know whether she be lovely 
or hideous, any more than a scullery-boy 
who blacks his mistress's shoes knows 
whether her foot be pretty or ugly. Biit 
the leanest, mangiest cat may look down 
from his roof — aye, look down — upon the 
greatest king that ever breathed. His roof 
is his own for the time, and so is mine — 
the roof of science. We look down upon 
them from our own special prowling-ground, 
and they can't do without us, whoever or 
whatever they are.' 

And he went up the hill discontentedly. 
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The scene was lovely, he acknowledged ; 
yet he wished himself *well out of it.» 
Poor lad — ^for he was but little more than 
a lad, an honest, hard-working lad, too — 
poor lad! 

As he lifted the latch of the front door 
of his temporary home, he heard sounds 
of scrubbing. Mrs. Allen evidently had a 
visitor; he heard high-pitched, breathless 
ejaculations during the pauses. He went 
into the surgery— built out from the cottage 
opposite the laboratory— and made up a 
bottle of medicine for Amy. There was 
a new, strange pleasure in apportioning the 
drugs, in dropping potent drops, measuring 
tiny draughts. He explained this to him- 
self by the fact that Amy was his first real, 
outside patient. ^ I feel something like the 
knight postulant watching his armour,' he 
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imcied. * To-morrow, this glamour, this 
new sensation of responsibility, will be 
gone/ Meanwhile, he cherished it, as some 
tender, holy hue cast upon him in this early 
dawn of his official life. 

It was a calming mood. He went down 
to Artro again to visit his patients in a 
better humour. Then he forgot emotion 
in action. There was a difficult surgical 
case ; a quarryman had had his arm crushed 
by a dislodged mass of slate. He had been 
going on favourably. But to-day there was 
a change ; there were ugly warning symp- 
toms of that which doctors call ' mischief.' 
Edward was in and out of the cottage all 
day, absorbed, anxious, reflective, so that 
he forgot to feel hungry or to eat. Just 
as he was rejoicing over a slight ameliora- 
tion in the man's condition, a woman came 
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hunying in — ^a toothless, though pleasant- 
looking old body, whose broken English 
was made more indistinct by her panting 
haste. A young wife, a pale, delicate crea- 
ture Edward had visited, according to the 
suggestions in the doctor's case-book, and 
who, in his own phraseology, he * did not 
like the looks of,' was prematurely plunged 
into the hard task of motherhood. 

The young doctor made a slight grimace, 
as if to himself; then he obeyed the 
summons, and started off through the 
winding lane, bordered by hedge, tree, and 
occasional thatched cottages, which consti- 
tuted Artro village. As he picked his way 
across and beside the rapid streamlets which 
gurgled and meandered now under hedges, 
anon across roads, as it pleased them to 
do, — ^he smiled grimly to himself, thinking 
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that if there really were such a thing as 
Fate, Fate had taken her burdens into her 
hands — at least, her Artro burdens — and 
had flung them upon him with a sort of 
wholesale abandonment. 

' I am young and strong ; my shoulders 
are broad and untried,' he said to himself, 
as he stepped across the threshold of the 
sturdy, handsome young quarryman with 
the delicate girl-wife. 

She had been a servant at Plas Norman. 
Why should that fact stir his pulses ? It 
did. The cottage, a mere hut, lighted by 
one smoking, stifling lamp, interested him. 
The husband, a square, heavy, yet good-look- 
ing young WeMman. seemed dazed, almost 
idiotic. The good-humoured old nurse was 
agitated ; Edward only half tmderstood her 
garrulo|is comments. While she was volubly 
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talking in a semi-whisper, Edward's eyes 
were attracted towards the mantelshelf. 
There was a heterogeneous mass of cheap 
painted crockery. There were one or two 
plated mugs, trophies of won athletic sports. 

But above there was a large photograph in 
a leatherwork frame of brown acorns and 
oak-leaves. It was undoubtedly a portrait 
of Miss Norman. 

* She is the spirit of the place, there is 
no mistake about that/ he thought, half 
bitterly, half with a new sensation of pain- 
ful pleasure. 

But he speedily forgot all but his new 
patient when, after following his nurse- 
conductress up a blackened ladder that did 
duty as staircase, he stepped into the white- 
washed cottage attic, and saw the pale face 
on the pillow. Wrighton, when in hospital, 
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had got the name of the * death-seer/ By 
an inherited gift of correct diagnosis, or by 
some faculty akin to inspiration, he detected 
the unknown hall-mark set by coming death ; 
and the hospital nurses had been wont to 
watch his face for that fleeting, sad look 
which experience had proved to them meant 
— ' hopeless/ 

It was there now. The little, neat white 
chamber, which should have been full of 
the atmosphere of a new life, Edward felt 
to be clouded by the shadow of death. 

Danger roused him afresh. His convic- 
tions of defeat had never held him back 
from fierce, close, if impotent struggle. His 
brain had never been clearer ; he had never 
felt more determined. Alone, unaided, with 
two young lives upon his hands! All 
through the quiet night he, as it were, 
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fought alongside thfise tender existences 
which bid fair to sink and evade him ; he 
forgot that he was fasting and fatigued. 
As the pale dawn crept timidly about the 
room, as if fearful of the sad sight it might 
meet, he took a pink, little struggling baby 
— ^how tenderly he looked at the tiny, saved 
human atom ! — and bending over the seem- 
ingly unconscious mother, said suddenly^ 
strongly, in her ear — * Look here, my girl, 
this is your child !' He said it just as the 
young husband came blundering into the 
room and dropped down (*like some 
stupid bullock,' was Wrighton's unspoken 
comment), convulsed with sobs. He had 
timed his sharp mental stimulant well. 
The girl opened her eyes, and — ^for the time 
being — lived. Wrighton left directions, and 
went out into the cold spring morning. 
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The first bath of cool air sent him reeling 
and staggering against the wet hedge. The 
world seemed wheeling round him. As he 
put his feverish hand to his head, some one 
who had been sitting on a heap of stones 
opposite came up. It was Mrs. Allen. 
She had been in the cottage since one in 
the morning. 

'Law, sir, you're one as neglects your- 
self !' she said almost resentfully. * One o* 
them as everyone else has to look after. I 
brought you down summat to eat, but you 
wouldn't as much as hear of it.' 

Edward dimly remembered the nurse 
coming to him with suggestions that Dr. 
Andreos' housekeeper was there and wanted 
him to eat something, and that he had 
waved her away, somewhat impatiently. 

*Well, I will eat it now; and many 
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thanks to you, Mrs. Allen/ he said, giddily 
seating himself on the stone-heap at her 
side. 

But the good woman, who had picked up 
stray waifs of knowledge from long sojourn 
with Dr. Andreos, gave a quick glance at 
the livid face of her new charge ; then, 
fumbling in her basket, and bringing out 
a little flask which her master was wont to 
carry in readiness for emergencies, she 
poured out some brandy, and said some- 
what drily : 

* You had better drink that first, if you 
please, sir/ 

Edward looked at her somewhat comically, 
then accepted her draught. 

^You see, sir, a young gentleman from 
London — such as you might be — don't 
naturally fall in with the mountain 'air, 
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which is trying even to those as is accus- 
tomed to it. And, after a night out, with 
nothink. so to say. of support to faU back 
upon, you needs must feel faint-like. The 
doctor, he always says to me, "Allen, so 
long as we've got somethink to fall back 
upon, we're all right." But there you've 
been, sir, no lunch that I knows on, and 
your dinner all sp'ilt, and no tea, nor 
supper ! What can you expect to feel like ? 
Come, like a good young gentleman.' 
(Mrs. Allen, encouraged, became respectfully 
maternal, but most decidedly maternal, as 
she unfolded a napkin and displayed some 
sandwiches.) *Eat somethink, there's a 
good dear.' 

There was a comfortable warmth about 
the housekeeper s ministrations which was 
specially grateful to the overwrought young 
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man. As he drank^ and ate, and objects be- 
gan to grow steadier against the background 
of grey dawn, habit re-asserted itself. 

'But what about you^ Mrs. Allen?' he 
asked, as he munched contentedly away. 
* You haven't been to bed, either.' 

Mrs. Allen would not hear of her personal 
inconveniences. She volubly explained that 
a night of doctorage was so rare at Artro 
that it was almost a pleasurable excitement. 

* We're but a small village, you see, sir ; 
and though babies is bom constant, I will 
say for them they generally has managed 
to come at convenient times for the doctor. 
Afternoons or evenings, at the worst. Then 
as to dying, sir! no one don't die here, 
much. When they does, we notices they 
generally goes in threes. It's eight months 
— lor', no, by the way, I was forgetting, it's 
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nine now — since they opened the church- 
yaxd. Then there was an old man died — 
no one knows how old he was ; and a child 
died of measles ; and a quarryman got hurt 
internal, and the doctor couldn't do nothink 
for him, though he tried hard, his bowels 
being squashed, like. Well, them was our 
three deaths, and we hain't had none 
since/ 

Edward's revivified spirits suddenly sank. 
Was it to be his fate, as temporary doctor in 
this quiet village, to sign three certificates 
of death ? That quarryman — he could not 
believe he would do well. This new case — 
the baby would live, he thought; but he 
had misgivings anent the mother. Who 
was to be the third ? 

The disagreeable suggestions of his own 
mind were too much for him. They goaded 
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him to action. He sprang up, sajdng, 
*Come along;' and Mrs. AUen, nothing 
loth, followed. 

* There's a fire in the kitchen, sir,' she 
volunteered, after clambering across the stile 
and ax^companying Edward uphill into the 
wet mists of a Welsh spring mom. 'A 
most respectable young woman as helps me 
with the washing and cleaning is sitting up 
and keeping the kitchen fire in, so as you 
can have a warming-pan to get your bed 
comfortable, that you may go to sleep fast. 
Fast r repeated Mrs. Allen emphatically, as 
if she were speaking of a padlock. * Nothink 
shan't wake you, except, of course, if you're 
sent for special, or by Miss Norman/ she 
added supplementally. * Of course, if Miss 
Norman wasn't well, I should feel in duty 
bound to wake you. The doctor, I don't 
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suppose aa Wd ever forgive me if her Uttle 
finger got pricked with a pin and she wasn t 
attended to. But she's all right. That Mrs. 
Harman told me so. She'd had one of them 
telegraphic things from the doctor, and 
after that, Harman said, she was as lively as 
a cricket, and that's saying a lot, sir, when 
you knows what a worriting chirping them 
crickets can make when it takes their fancy 
to.' 

Edward, who had gone uphill with a will, 
reanimated, suddenly paused, with a strange 
sinking of his heart. What was it ? Was 
he so anxious to rid himself of these new 
responsibilities that the thought, the simple 
suggestion that they would speedily be 

lifted, came to him like a shock ? 

• Oh, then the doctor is coming back, Mrs. 

Allen?' 
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* I expects so, sir. Miss Norman, she 
ain't herself, like, without him. She's a 
sweet young lady, and it's quite beautiful 
to see them two together. It's like a 
passage from the Bible, sir, it is indeed. I 
often thinks as I watches them two, she so 
straight and so pretty, and he so afilicted, 
poor dear gentleman I that it's like that Buth 
who talks so nice to her old mother-in-law, 
tellin* her as how where she goes she will go. 
You know what I mean, sir.' 

Wrighton nodded. He heard his gar- 
rulous companion's chatter a^ if in a dream. 
So the doctor was coming back. This 
quick, sharp experience of medical life in 
the wilds of Wales would be past and gone 
in a few days, perhaps a few hours. He 
stood on the brow of the hill for a moment. 
The greyness was deepening into lilac. The 
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hills loomed opposite, purple and violet 
mounds against a clear luminous sky, where 
the stars still twinkled. Beyond, greenish 
waves tossed, breaking into snowy foam. 
Almost as he looked, the green grew bright, 
broke into brilliant hues, like a peacock's 
breast, then changed to pink, red, crimson, 
as the cloudlets sailing above grew ruddy, 
golden, and a streak of fire appearing across 
the horizon told that day had come ; that 
night had once more slunk away into his 
lair at the very approach of the monarch 
sun. Thus his little night, his temporary 
seclusion at Artro, would pass, and he would 
be once more in the glare and flare of a 
fighting life in the broad day of a great, 
restless city. 

Mrs. Allen insisted upon the little 
comforts of warming-pan and hot coffee. 
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Edward gave way; he was too weary to 
contest. Presently lie was asleep, as * fast * 
as even the housekeeper could wish. He 
awoke with a start, in the broad sunshine, 
to hear Mrs. Allen calling out that it was 
ten o'clock, and she had brought his hot 
water and a letter. 

A letter ? The London post could not be 
in yet. The letter was a woman's. The 
envelope had a gHt horseshoe and a mono- 
gram. As he opened it a slip of thin buff 
paper fell out. It was a telegram. 



From 


To 


Dr. Andreos, 


Miss Norman, 


London. 


Plas Norman, 




Artro. 



* Cannot return for some days. Sir 
George writes to Mr. Wrighton by this 
post. Wire how you are.* 
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Edward stared at the pencilled words, 
hardly grasping their meaning. Dr. 
Andreos not coming back, when Mrs. AUen 
distinctly said that Miss Norman had re- 
ceived a telegram announcing his return ? 
Had she said so ? No. She had certainly 
said Miss Norman had * one of them tele- 
graphic things' from the doctor, and he 

vaguely remembered some chatter about 
crickets, or rather about Miss Norman being 
as lively as a cricket. Well, he was not 
going to trouble his head about silly 
woman's gossip. Facts were facts. The 
doctor was not coming back as yet, and the 
cases were still in his hands. As for Miss 
Norman, she was a mere malade imaginaire; 
he had only to humour her a little. 

* What a curious handwriting for a girl !' 
he said, unfolding the note which had en- 
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closed the telegram. Amy's handwriting 
was round, free from flourishes, but firm, 
and somewhat wanting in womanly grace. 
Then he read : 



'Dear Mr. Wrighton, 

^ The enclosed telegram will tell its 
own story. I hope you will not be sorry 
for your prolonged stay. It must be 
wretchedly dull for you. Thanks for the 
medicine ; it has made me feel quite well 
again, but if you could call in to-morrow on 
your way down to the village, I have a 
message for you from papa. 

' Yours very truly, 

'Amy Norman.' 



Edward read the letter twice, then folded 
it and locked it away, almost absently. As 
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he dressed and went down to breakfast, he 
was musing in a dazed sort of way upon the 
helplessness of mankind in general 'We 
are simply slaves to one another/ he 
thought, as he collected his thoughts before 
preparing his medicines in the surgery, 
fancying, with a slight shudder, how terrible 
the effects of mental abstraction might be, 
were a dispenser to allow himself such a 
mood while at his work. A few drops from 
a wrong bottle, and that young mother 
would be a dead woman. He looked almost 
with awe at his own hands, which held, 
God alone knew how many lives in their 
still inexperienced grasp. Then he thought 
how powerless he himself was to arrest his 
destiny. Fate had decreed that he must be 
here — that his work in London must remain 
at a standstill. ' But only for a few days,' 
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he thought, as he went out into the bright 
spring morning. Golden buttercup-fields 
lay spread out, basking in the sun. The 
shadows lay blackly upon the daisied turf, 
where the brown and white cows steadily 
munched ; and those white dots were 
active little lambs, bleating as their fat 
mothers cropped against the hedgerows, 
their bells tinkling. * In a few days, all this 
will seem like a beautiful, restless dream. 
I shall forget— shaQ I forget V 

He was looking towards the towers of 
Plas Norman, wondering why, wherever he 
went, he seemed to see the delicate face of 
the young heiress, as it were, framed in the 
landscape. 

* Over-fatigue, that is all,' he drily said to 
himself, as he went through the shrubberies, 
singing in half- voice, and switching at the 
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weeds with his stick Then he blushed. 
He was humming a little Italian love-song 
his sister Beatrice sang, which was a great 
favourite of his. 

' I am forgetting to behave as becomes 
my grave and reverend office/ he thought, 
as he straightened himself, settled his collar, 
and composed his face ^ after' the steady 
professional gravity which wa^ the normal 
expression worn by his uncle and model, Sir 
George. * This is quite out of rule.' 

He gazed severely upward towards those 
green, natural Gothic arches. A bird that 
was blithely singing a welcome to the timid 
green buds flew away, scared by the mea- 
sured footsteps on the stony path. Thus 
must these simply youthful, fleeting 
emotions fly before the stem presence of 
duty, of principle. He thought of great 
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lasting subjects such as these ; of vast 
cathedrals, masses of motionless stones, piled 
to be stiU and to wait for slow long centuries. 
Uneasy crowds passed through, restless feet 
pattered by, but not one of those stones 
might move one line from its tiny space 
where it strengthened and held the edifice as 
each atom of an iron link strengthened and 
supported a chain. He was an infinitesimal 
human atom ; but what if he had his place in 
the universe, as one little stone had its place 
in a gigantic building ? Nature cared, or 
seemed to care, as much for an animalcule 
as for a hippopotamus ; she ignored size, in 
her abhorrence of a vacuum. 

How fax Edwaxd's phaosophical dreaming 
would have carried him was not to be 
known, for he was startled by a peal of 
laughter close by, beyond a thick dump of 
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laurels which hid the fair lawns of Plas 
Norman from the shrubbery- walkers. 

Laughter, silvery, but somewhat cold and 
mocking. Then there was a rustle in the 
bushes, a plunge, and the greyhound Madoc 
rushed upon Edward, leaped, left the marks 
of his long wet nose on his coat-sleeve, then 
bounded off with a joyous bark. 

He turned the comer and saw a pretty 
sight On a great tiger-skin, spread on the 
sunlit lawn, was a big basket-chair, and 
leaning back on crimson cushions was Amy, 
dressed in pale flowery chintz, flowers in the 
wide straw hat which shaded her pretty 
face. She had a big book on her lap, and 
was industriously cutting the leaves with a 
silver paper-knife that gleamed in the sun- 
ray which danced upon her jewelled rings, 
and made Harman^s knitting-needles (the 
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soberly dressed maid was sitting by her 
young ' mistress) scintillate and glitter. 
Edward admired the Uving picture for a 
few seconds, then, with an awkward sensa- 
tion that he was rough and uncouth, and 
did not belong to these refined surroundings, 
he walked across the lawn, and, as it were, 
into the picture. 

. For how long should he be one of the 
figures ? 




CHAPTER IV. 

TOWARDS NOON. 

I OW are you ? Did you get my 
letter V 
As Amy smiled and gra- 
ciously held out her hand, Wrighton bowed 
somewhat ceremonionsly . He felt suspicious 
of this spoilt young lady and her obsequious 
feminine umbra, as if they might be amusing 
themselves at bis expense. 

Amy's hand lay in his, soft and cooL 

She let it lie there, too. She had been 

thinking and dreaming of this new arrival 

into her young life, as innocently and purely 
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as one of the little daisies that twinkled at 
her from the green lawn at her feet might 
have thought and dreamt. The recollection 
of the stalwart, if brusque, yet kindly young 
man had actually consoled her for Dr. 
Andreosi' extended absence. She had felt 
some mental and moral support from his 
presence which had seemed to stay and to 
be a haunting existence in her boudoir even 
till now. That very morning, lying wrapped 
in her white night-drapery against her great 
pillows, sipping her early cup of tea to the 
pleasant accompaniment of Harman's cheer- 
ful cooing chatter, she had said, with her 
great blue eyes wide open and gleaming 
(unnatural-like, was Harman's comment) : 

'Harman, dear, do you know I really 
think that Mr. Wrighton is one of the best 
men alive. I dreamt of his doing the most 
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wonderful things. That he went to some 
savage cannibal place, and risked his life to 
save the people from fever, and all that sort 
of thing.* 

Upon which Harman, in her most prac- 
tical way, bustled about and pooh-poohed 
dreams. She weU knew, with her forty 
years' experience, that dreams were all non- 
sense. (She had dreamt in her day, a 
seven teen-years-old housemaid, of a nine- 
teen-years-old groom. And what had it all 
come to ? Worse than nothing ; for he 
jilted her for a middle-aged barmaid who 
had capital enough to start a public-house 
somewhere along the Thames, where the 
boating fellows came and went. She had 
seen her faithless admirer, had Harman, not 
so long ago, looking fat and hearty and 
jolly, forgetting all about the bright young 
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girl whose heart he would have broke, if she 
hadn't had the pluck to know and to recog- 
nise that one man didn't make up a life any 
more than one swallow made a summer. 
Harman would rather have thrust her hand 
into the fire than have told her child- 
mistress that old tale, whose scars were 
tender and troublesome at times, like an old 
wound to the warrior. But she cast potent 
meaning into her sayings, deprecatory of 
the new doctor.) 

* Them doctors are all alike, dear. Don't 
you go for to take any account of what they 
say. I don't mean Dr. Andreos, of course, 
poor fellow 1 being as he is, he's different to 
the run, a^ one may say. But there, that 
young gentleman is just for all the world 
like the rest of them medical students. 
Take my word for it, dear, they ain't worth 
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nothing ; and, worse than that, they'd sell 
their souls for a couple of sovereigns, pro-- 
vided they had souls to sell. Now that's 
them, and that's the truth; and it's the 
Almighty's mercy that youVe got some one 
to tell it you, or the Lord alone knows what 
might happen; 

Upon which a curious smile hovered upon 
Amy's Ups, and she ^d:. 

*I believe what you say, always, you 
know, dear. But all the same, I believe 
what I think. So, between the two, I 
suppose I shall arrive at the happy medium, 
if you know what that is,* 
. Harman, then busy with Anxy's long soft 
inane of bright hair, acknowledged* that she 
did. . 

* I saw one at a fair,' she said. ? But, law 
bless us. Miss Amy ! " happy " weren't the 
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word for him. Of all the melan-colly chaps 
as I ever come across, he was the one. And 
law, for an excitable young lady such as 
you, I should say the less of them mediums 
the better ; and I shouldn't scruple to tell 
your par so.' 

Then Amy had smiled, inwardly enjoying 
her superiority; and Harman's words took 
no effect. Indeed, when she saw the grave 
young .figure in the. grey suit coming 
towards her across the lawn, with a quiet, 
self-possessed gait, his somewhat pale face 
set into an expression which meant thought 
and power, his eyes looking keenly around, 
by no means focussed by herself, she in- 
voluntarily thought how different life would 
be if Edward Wrighton were her brother. 

* How we could walk together, and ride, 
and drive,' she thought. * And what a lot 
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of use my money would be if it were his. 
He would build hospitals and almshouses 
and things. What a pity 1' 

This was what Amy was thinking when 
she laid her slender little hand in Edward's. 
But he, utterly unconscious of having 
awakened any special interest in her mind, 
felt, as during his first interview with Miss 
Norman, that it was necessary to be on 
guard, to assume an extra stiflFness of 
manner. After this episode was past 
and gone, she should, at least, not be able 
to laugh at him with that prim-faced, 
smiling Harman (whom he already dis- 
liked). At least, she should recollect him 
as one who wished to do his duty, and no 
more and no less. 

Thus his manner was cold as he dropped 
her hand with a little shake, and refused 
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the chair which HarmaD vacated and offered 
to him (she standing aside with her eyeHds 
lowered, her busy hands knitting as if for 
dear life). 

A slight chiU of disappointment stirred 
Amy's tender body — ^as a cold wind tosses 
a young larch into a shiver. She looked 
up at him somewhat wistfully, aa she said : 

*I can see that you are — ^well — sorry 
that you have to stay here longer than you 
expected. I am not surprised. People 
accustomed to London must find life at 
Artro simply dreadful I' 

Edward, unbending somewhat, assured 
Amy it was not that at all. 

* I was called away just as I was reading 
hard for an important .examination/ he 
said. * I am only a student, Miss Norman. 
I feel thoroughly out of place here. Of 
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course I have had hospital practice; but 
that is not like real experience, actual 
doctoring. I was not left alone, I cotdd 
ask and refer. With all deference to those 
who sent me here, I feel the responsibility 
too heavy for me/ 

. 'I am sure you did me a lot of good,' 
said Amy eagerly. (She had followed hia 
words with her whole mind, and sym- 
pathized with all he said.) * I haven't felt 
so well for days — weeks I I can assure you 
I have not.' 

* But you were scarcely Ul,' said Edward 
abruptly. *I was not thinking of you.' 
(Here Harman slightly drew herself up, 
pursing up her lips as she mentally com- 
mented, * What a brute I') * I was aUuding 
to some anxious cases in the village.' 

Then he commented upon these, growing 
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more deferential, less morally armed and 
antagonistic, as he found that Miss Norman 
not only knew all about her sick villagers, 
but that the nourishment or comforts sug- 
gested by him had been supplied by the 
Great House. 

Amy was deeply interested in the young 
mother. 

*She was such a pretty, nice girl,' she 
added to her announcement that she was 
to be the baby's godmother. * Wasn't she, 
Harman^' 

Harman condescendingly acknowledged 
that, as girls went, that girl in particular 
might be said to be very well in her way. 
She had done her work according to her 
lights ; and, if she had to be reminded, it 
was no more than Mrs. Moore, the house- 
keeper, expected of them giddy young 
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things as was always looking out for a 
husband. 

Meanwhile Edward remembered that it 
was nearing noon, and his patients were 
waiting ; and he was about to bid a hasty 
adieu to Miss Norman, when she blushed 
slightly, and said, almost timidly : 

* But papa s message, Mr. Wrighton. He 
has gone off to Gwyllwch Quarry; they 
said there was something wrong with the 
sanitary arrangements of some cottages papa 
has just built for the quarrymen, and he 
told me to ask you if you would mind 
going round.' 

Edward acquiesced, but inquired the 
distance, the position of Gwyllwch Quarry. 

*I have a good couple of hours' work 
before me,' he said, doubtfully glancing at 
his watch. *Then — I could scarcely walk 
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nine miles there, and nine miles back. I 
used to be a fair pedestrian, but lately ' 

Amy, cutting his speech short, assured 
him that nothing of the sort could be 
allowed. 

*You can go and see your patients,' 
she said, with the slight hauteur which 
Wrighton could not help thinking was 
eminently becoming to her; 'then you 
will cpme and have luncheon with me, and 
the barouche shall be ready. I want a 
drive, and I want to see the cottages. Will 
that do V 

After a minute's hesitation, Edward 

agreed that it would; gravely, scarcely 
with politeness. He felt a strange disHke 
to the plan in toto. He felt he would 
rather go without luncheon than accept 
Miss Norman's hospitality; and that he 
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did not know why, but the idea of so 
long a drive with the young lady was 
utteriy unpalatable. He went away more 
suriily than he came, by no means un- 
deserving of Harman's sweeping condemna- 
tion as she.reassumed her seat by her young 
lady. 

* Well, of all the rude young men as ever 
I see 1 However you can be that kind and 
polite to him, Miss Amy ! But there 1' 

Then the cheerful maid shook and tossed 
her head with an emphasis that meant 
volumes. 

However, Amy was exhilarated at the 
prospect of * some one to speak to,' as she 
termed it. A new person, and a young 
person, was almost to her in her seclusion 
as Friday was to EoKnson Crusoe. She 
sent Harman to the housekeeper, and to 
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give orders for the barouche; then she 
strolled across the sunlit lawn to the 

gardeners, who were bedding out plants in 
the lozeoge-shaped beds. 

The garden had been planned by Dr. 
Andreos and herself, and she expressed her 
opinions pretty freely to the head-gardener, 
who, whatever he may have thought of 
them, knew better than not to listen with 
deference to the pretty, girlish voice which 
seemed but to be heard to be obeyed. 

Meanwhile Edward visited his bad cases, 
and found them both worse. What was he 
to do ? He sat by the bedside of the young 
mother, puzzled. Then he looked at his 
watch, and decided that he would not go. 

At that very moment he heard Harman^s 
voice below, and telling the old nurse he 
would return in a minute, he went down 
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and informed Miss Norman's maid of his 
decision, and of his reasons therefor. 

He was somewhat taken aback when 
Harman received his communication with 
a slightly supercilious and certainly patro- 
nizing smile. 

* Law, sir, you young gentlemen doctors 
is for all the world with your patients like 
children with their pets. You're like to 
kiU 'em with kindness. Now Dr. Andreos is 
a fidget in his way, and I often teU him so. 
But, bless you, he don't go chopping and 
changing about from pillar to post. " We 
ought to go for to copy Nature, Harman," 
he says to me one day. " Nature's never 
in a hurry. She don't want to cut a dash ; 
she's not got no one to work against and 

■ 

get ahead of, like us doctors has. She can 
wait for the turn of the tide ; and the turn 
VOL. L 10 
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of the tide must come." I don't think, sir, 
with all respect to your cleverness — and 
clever you must be, or you wouldn't be 
here in the doctor s place — that you can 
better Dr. Andreos.' 

Edward assured her that he had no such 
idea. In fact, he wavered. Although he 
would not have acknowledged that a 
servant-maid's presumptuous sayings had 
any weight, he began to wonder if he were 
right in remaining so closely on duty, and 
whether the sanitary condition of the 
Gwyllwch quarrymens abodes was not as 
important. Once more he glanced at his 
watch, and Harman, who by no means looked 
forward to a day with Amy, thwarted, — ^took 
the opportunity to persuade him to fall in 
with her young lady's plans. 

' Law, them horses of ours will do the 
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quarry and back in next to no time, sir. 
rd rather be behind Tom and Jerry — ^that 
handsome pair of bays Miss Amy generally 
drives — than in that old train, which comeft 
a-puffin' and a-pantin' and a-whistlin' and 
a- jerkin' up to that platform for all the 
world like some wheezin' old dog. Tom 
and Jerry '11 go their twenty mile, skimmin* 
the ground with their hoofs as if they was 
swallows with wings a-flyin' low on a 
cloudy day, and'U trot up to the door as 
bright as when they left it/ 

Barman's description of Tom and Jerry's 
powers was reassuring. Edward found him- 
self pledged to Gwyllwch Quarry, and going 
up to Plas Norman with a heavy heart. 

' I am the ploughman who puts his hand 

to the plough and turns back/ he thought. 

* I have no business here.' 

10—2 
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Het*e was in the cool round hall. The 
butler who admitted him went up to the 
gong and, by some dexterous circular move- 
inent of his thumb, produced a horribly 
savage sound which signified that luncheon 

was served. 

Then Edward heard a door slam up above, 
and saw a figure flit down the stair- 
case. 

* Come along, we will make ever so much 
haste,' said Amy, appearing before him. 
He bowed, and followed her into the 
dining-room, dimly wondering why she 
looked like a fairy. 

The two sat down at the big table. 
There was a large glass Spergne in the 
centre, with many vase-like protuberances 
filled with lilies of the valley and tender 
ferns, that looked all the more delicate 
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among the heavy, solid furniture of a 
modem English dining-room. 

The butler served the soup. Then Amy 
said something in Welsh, which Edward 
thought was, spoken like that, the prettiest- 
sounding language he had heard, and both 
butler and footman retired. 

* You won't mind V Amy said, with a 
faint blush. * You see, I want to talk to 
you while you are here — which may not be 
for long-and servants are such a nuisance, 
listening to every word one says, and detail- 
ing it all downstairs. Oh, I know ! Harman 
tells me.' 

Edward bowed very gravely. He had 
just discovered why Miss Norman had sug^ 
gested the idea of a fairy to him. She was 
dressed in green — dark, soft green — and her 
glistening fair hair was unusually fluffy. 
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* You are thinking how untidy I am — oh, 
don't deny — I can see it in your face/ said 
Amy. * I am very helpless — I can't dress 
myself properly. I knew my hair was a 
sight, and I feel crooked. But I sent 
Harman down with some things for that 
poor girl.' 

' I know ; I saw her. And that poor girl 
is very ill.' 

' Edward spoke with feeling. He thought 
of that bare hut, with the wan young 
mother, and Amy's manner seemed frivolous ; 
it jarred upon him. But as he glanced up 
at his young hostess he felt compunction 
again. She looked serious, and sinking 
back in her chair, frowning, she said : 

* She will not — she cannot — die P 

*Is there anything so terrible, then, in 
death V 
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* Oh, do not talk about it, where my poor 
Mary is concerned.* 

She bent over the table, and Edward saw 
tears glisten under her long lashes. He felt 
himself a wretch, a brute, and at once began 
to exert himself to dispel the unpleasant 
impressions he had brought about. He 
carved for Amy, persuaded her to eat, and 
was almost devoted in his manner. But he 
could not coax back the colour to her cheek, 
or the smile to her lips. She had become 
more ceremonious and distant. 

The luncheon was a failure. 

* Do you think you ought to leave her V 
she said at last. ' Of course, when I asked 
you, I had no idea Mary was in danger. I 
will go and explain to papa.' 

Edward suddenly felt determined that, 
come what might, go for this drive with 
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Miss Norman he would. He reassured her. 
In a case like Mary's, an hour or two was 
of no moment, etc., etc. He became almost 
eloquent, for his conscience smote him that 
he had misjudged this girl ; if anything, 
she had too much sympathy. 

While she left him, reluctantly, to put on 
her hat, he paced the dining-room, calling 
himself not only a fool, but an ingrate. 

He determined to ' make up for it ' by 
caring for his sweet patient while time was 
left him to do so, as a humble knight might 
for his queen. 

The yellow spring sun gilded the bright 
scene as Edward walked out fromi the 
shadowy hall and stood on the steps, draw- 
ing on his gloves. 

This was quite a new experience ; these 
were surroundings he had never dreamt of 
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as by any possibility to be his. The 
polished barouche with the glossy well- 
groomed horses, the silvery door-handles 
and harness glittering in the sun-rays ; the 
stately coachman, a mute and motionless 
efl&gy on the box, the clean brown reins 
gathered in his thickly gloved fingers ; the 
footman, respectfully attentive, first arrang- 
ing a fiirry rug on the back seat lest the 
fair young mistress of so much luxury 
should require it, then standing alert and 
expectant, his crossed arms ready, one to 
spring up and touch his hat, the other to fly 
to the door-handle and to let down the steps 
at the first sound of Miss Norman's foot- 
step. 

How could a girl, and so young a girl, 
remain unspoiled ? thought Edward, as he 
looked at the gardens, at the display of 
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wealth and resource whicli met his eyes 
wherever he turned them. It was perhaps 
too much to expect this young creature 
to be less than selfish and capricious. But 
* the pity of it T She might be so much — so 
noble, so gentle. Her emotion had shown 
him that. 

Just then he heard her childish, ringing 
voice calling to Harman within. It gave 
him a strange sensation. Anyone watching 
him would have seen his ears redden, an 
uneasy look flit across his face, a reluctant 
expression in his change of attitude. 

But Miss Norman only saw a stalwart 
figure, a clever, kind face, a grave smile ; 
only felt a ready aim that she leant on as 
she stepped into her carriage. 

She settled herself among the cushions ; 
Edward accepted the seat at her side ; the 
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butler stood upon the doorstep, the foot- 
man shut the carriage door and leapt upon 
the box, and Tom and Jerry gave a start, a 
bound. In a minute the old butler was 
alone, watching the fresh ruts on the newly- 
gravelled road, the bright lawn with its 
background of distant sea— as he shaded his 
eyes with his hand and listened to the 
diminishing sound of carriage-wheels and 
trotting horses. 

Then there was a rustle, a quick footstep 
he well knew, and Harman tripped down 
the steps, Harman could be coquettish ; 
indeed, was coquettish, in spite of het forty 
odd years, her grey hair and her responsible 
position in Mr. Norman's household. She 
was provisionally engaged to Davies, the 
butler. K Miss Norman married, and chose 
to countenance the union of the sedate 
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Davies and the cheerful Harman, then 
Harman would listen to her faithful wooer. 
This was the proviso. Harman had not been 
easy to woo or to win. She was sensible, 
and thoroughly knew her own value — as a 
species of moral staff and support to a 
tender, sensitive, and motherless girl of 
great importance. Therefore she had first 
listened to the butler's advances as a queen 
might listen to the gropings-in-the-dark of 
an encouraged male subject upon whom she 
had cast a furtive smile. Then she had 
thrown out frail straws of hope. Davies 
first hoped, then knew he might hope. 
Hope led to interchange of confidence. Con- 
fidence led by gradual steps to the formation 
of a provisional contract. The fulfilment of 
this was in the power of the Future. The 
Future was coldly self-contained as the face 
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of the desert sphinx. What Miss Norman 
might do, when, and how — thaty thought 
Harman, with her knowledge of the world, 
was so hazily uncertain, that all those con- 
nected with Miss Norman's future would do 
wisely to live entirely for the current day, 
and for the evil thereof. 

* Well V said the cheerful voice, as Har- 
man joined her admirer, to take a breath 
of air before returning to her duties. 
* WeU X 

Then she chafed her shapely hands, long 
tmused to spoiling activity, and glanced the 
spring landscape over with an approving 
content, a supreme approval, which had 
never failed to awe, below stairs. 

* Well V repeated the swain, moving re- 
spectfully aside. (Entire and conspicuous 
respect was a clause in the Davies-Harman 
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agreement.) *Well, Mrs. Harman, excuse 
me as says so, but doesn't you — leastways, 
doesn't it occur to you, always a sensible 
lady, as we all well knows, that it isn't, 
so to say, desirable as this young man from 
London goes for to accompany miss ? Who's 
to say what he is, or what he'll say to her ? 
Here John and I got sent away at lunch. 
** What's that for?" says I to myself. As 
if I didn't know as people as doesn't like 
people don't send away them as waits on 
'em. It's them as likes one another as 
likes to be left alone, just as I likes to be 
with you, Mrs. Harman.' 

* No nonsense, Mr. Davies, if you please.' 
Mrs. Harman, comely in her grey dress, 
black silk apron, and delicate lace cap, held 
her head high, and looked disdainfully aside. 
' And as for that young man, why, you 
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ought to know better than to say as that 
dear would go for as much as to look at the 
likes of him. I might as well look at Tom, 
the groom/ 

Then she sailed within, her slight train 
flicking the ground with a jerk, like the tail 
of an excited serpent ; and Davies looked 
after her with an admiring sigh. Mrs. 
Harman was the goddess of the Plas Nor- 
man * offices.' 

Meanwhile the barouche sped onwards. 
As it dashed into the green lane with the 
tall hedges that were wild tangles of pale- 
green fem-fronds, peeping blossoms, burst- 
ing buds — the sunlight dazzled Amy's eyes. 
She leant forward and took her parasol 
from the opposite seat. Edward, trying 
to be polite, offered to open it. But his 
clumsy attempts came to nothing. Amy 
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took it from him. Then they both laughed, 
and the little incident seemed to make them 
feel more at ease. 

' You are scarcely a ladies' man,' said 
Amy. * But that is all the better.' 

* Why V 

' Can you tell me of any men who were 
really effeminate, who were always to be found 
in boudoirs or drawing-rooms, who have 
made their mark in the history of the race V 

Edward began to think vaguely, to re- 
member, or to try to remember, vaguely. 
But his mind, this sunshiny spring day, 
seemed blank, utterly irresponsive. 

' There was Raleigh,' he said, plunging 
into the subject. * Drake, Leicester, all 
that Queen Elizabeth lot. Then our 
Wellington was most chivalrous to women. 
Most Englishmen are.' 
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' Yes.' said Amy. pursing her Ups with 
grave amusement. * I suppose each nation 
has its particular pride. You see Harry the 
Eighth set such a good example. I suppose 
about the kindest thing you can do to 

■ 

women is to cut their lives short, by chop- 
ping their heads off, or something of that 
sort I have often felt that if Dr. Andreos 
would give me a drop or two out of one of 
those bottles in that laboratory of his, it 
would be a boon to me. Of course ! When 
one speaks the truth, people are always 
shocked.' 

Edward, taken aback, assured Miss Nor- 
man that he was by no means shocked. 

* Astonished I may be,' he acknowledged ; 
* your life seems to me so singularly blest, 
fortunate. I should not be astonished if some 
of the London poor were to talk like that.' 

VOL. I. 11 
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Then lie spoke of the scenes, the horrible 
cases of destitution known to those inde- 
&tigable district-visitoTs and unflagging 
Snndaj-school teachers, his mother and 
sisters. And Amy, sighing, said she envied 
theuL Why should she not know theia*^ 
help them in their ministrations, as fax as 
she could, at a distance ? 

Edward smiled incredulously. Somehow 
the idea provoked a smile. 

* I am afraid, Miss Norman.' he began, 
* you could scarcely understand my sisters, 
or their way of living. They devote their 
lives to the poor — ^to usefulness. They 
know nothing of luxury; the purple and 
fine linen of life is a romantic tale to them, 
like a atory in the *' Arabian Nights." 'They 
live with Lazarus, and I really believe they 
regard Dives with pity.' 
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'Which means that all rich people i^re 
wicked people, and that you think so V 

Amy gave a little jerk to her parasdl. 
She thought her companion very bitt^.. 
Dr. Andreos said bitter things at times, 
but they did not wound her like the 
measured words of this young man-^r-a 
comparative stranger, 

* You think, seeing me here, with eveiy- 
one kind to me, with everything that I 
want, that I am happy. I am not happy. 
I see others living hard lives, bad lives, an^ 
generally for want of money. But they 
are not beggars, and I must not give it 
them. Years ago, whqn I fretted my hea^^t 
out about it, I wanted papa to sell every- 
thing of mine and give it to the poor. I 
had heard that read in church, you know, 
about the young man that was told to .dp 

11—2 
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this, and went sorrowfully away. It made 
such an impression upon me, I could not 
sleep, eat, or rest. It was when Dr. Andreos 
first settled here. I used to tell him every- 
thing, just as I might have told my mother 
if she had lived. Well, he did not smile 
and treat my ideas like you would treat 
the unreasonable crying of a child. He 
considered them, and talked them over with 
me. He showed me how, if I were allowed 
to act up to my impulses, I should injure 
the very people I wanted to do good to. 
He made me understand that I was merely 
a little atom in a great social mosaic, and 
that if I were to do as I liked, I should 
only throw sand into the working machinery. 
My dose performance of my duties would 
oil it. I was rich by no fault of mine; I 
had to behave soberly, like a rich person. 
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and watch over the interests of all* placed 
under me, but not make paupers of them. 
I know I am not clever at talking— do you 
understand what Dr. Andreos meant V 

' I do/ said Edward respectfully, not 
without a pang of self-reproach. Excuse 

me ; I did not know ■- 

' You suspected me of being selfish, un- 
feeling !' Amy turned away her head. * I 
knew it 1 I was certain of it 1 Never 
mind,' she added, in a self-consolatory 
manner. * If you had nasty suspicious 
notions about me, it makes you less my 
superior.' 

* Your supenor T 

* Yes, because I had only nice thoughts 
about you.* 

She looked straight into his eyes with a 
sweet childish look peculiar to Amy Norman» 
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He turned away his head. He did not 
fcAow what to* say. This was bo ordinary 
^rl or woman ; she was more sprite, with 
a dash of angel, spiced with human instinct. 
He was puzzling what to reply, when the 
sloping stony heights came to a sudden 
break ; on either hand was a grey valley, 
scooped out of the hills. Masses of broken 
iSlate undulated from ground to topmost 
lieight. "the sunlight lay full on one side, 
ihe other lay deeply in shadow. Moving 
Specks upon the grey were working quarry- 
men ; the ting-ting of their busy pickaxes 
came measured upon the ear. A beetle- 
looking creeping object that was slowly 
traversing a slope was an engine with 
trucks. The little bang and crash was the 
discharging of their contents ; as the trucks 
tilted and disgorged, faint dust-smoke arose 
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the aiir. Siknt aiid uaii^opulafcedy the 
quarrf would have beem a. desolate spot, 
where Judas might have fled ta hang hijn- 
selif^ or a hunted crimmal to hide,— to be at 
bay^ But with a small crowd at work, with 
explosions now and then telling of blasting, 
with women going in and out of the white 
cottages built close to the road where the 
children were playing, it meant life, busi- 
ness,, commerce. 

The carriage stopped, the footman sprang 
down and opened the door ; Edward got out 
and held his arm for Amy to alight. 

* We shall find papa there,' she said, with 
her young-queen manner^ indicating tiie 
uppermost poiat where the engineer's house 
stood against the horizon. ^You won't 
mind the tramroad V 

Then she preceded him, stepping lightly 
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over the rough path, picking her way 
among the lumps of refuse, while he 
followed, feeling stupid and awkward, and 
wishing he had said something to contradict 
her assertion that he had thought her selfish. 
He felt that he had, but that there was no 
reason he should have made this evident to 
her. 

* Do you know what this reminds me of ?' 
she suddenly asked, stopping and glancing 
back. * The men look Kke gnomes, so tiny, 
so weak, mining away at those big rocks. 
You know the old story of Eiibezahl, the 
German gnome king ? No ; naturally you 
would not. I found it in a story-book, and 
it took my fancy. Eiibezahl was a sort of 
chief among the dwarfs. Of course he was 
hideous, squat — all that we human beings 
think ugly. He lived in the gold and silver 
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mines, and only came up now and then,: 
His very name was a terror to the common 
people, who thought all sorts of nasty 
things about himi — just like you do about 
me, Mr. Wrighton. But they were mis- 
taken. Ellbezahl had a big heart in his 
ugly little body, and one day he gave it all 
over to a young girl called Emma, that he 
saw and fell in love with. It was a great 
love — more than mortal ; and he endured 
all Emmas snubs and put up with her 
prosaic ways of feeling and thinking, and 
managed to coax her down into his gold 
mine. Being an ordinary sort of woman, 
she pined, and he let her return to earth 
again. But the end of it all was, that 
Emma found her gnome superior to men — 
You are not listening. Mr. Wrighton T 
* Oh yes, I am,' said Edward, who, vaguely 
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bearing, was certainly thinking of two or 
three subjects at once* Here a black figure 
came from behind a block of stone up above> 
«nd an arm wa» waved. Amy went spring- 
ing up the hiU, and was standing, a graceful 
green vision, by her father, when Wrighton 
joined them. 

Mr. Norman looked pleased, and shook 
Edward's hand warmly. Hearing that the 
Artro patients were unsatisfactory, he pro- 
posed that they should inspect the cottages 
at once. 

*Then I shall be ready to return with 
you/ he added, lifting his felt hat, and 
wiping his forehead. * It is the hottest 
spring day, I think, we have had for years.* 

They stepped downhill, and went in and 
out of the cottages, Mr. Norman explaining, 
Edward Wrighton hearing and thinking, 
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Jkmf the while noticing with approval how 
6a*nest was this young man by whom? she 
iBad been, she believed,, prematurely tried 
laid summarily condemned. Then they 
eiherged; the carriage, standing aloof, was 
summoned, and they started homeward. 

Edward had been taken to see a drooping 
mother with a failing child. The lack of 
health of both had been attributed by the 
^ikarry-community to some defect in the 
new dwellings built for them by Mr. Nor- 
man. The rude people knew nothing of 
suspected wells, of hidden dangers in seem- 
ingly pia« and limpid water. They thought 
6f damp. • But Wrighton decided for the 
cottages, conscientiously and openly ; there- 
fore Mr. Norman, who had built them for 
Amy, at Amy's suggestion, was in high 
Spirits as they drove homeward. 
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' I am a fatalist/ he said, as he leant back 
in the carriage, smiling as much as he ever 
smiled. *I confess to being superstitious 
by nature ; and Amy there, and our good 
friend the doctor, have fostered the weak- 
ness,- fortunately or unfortunately, as the 
case may be. Well, anyhow, Gwyllwch 
Quarry has been fortunate from the first 
moment of its existence till now ; and I 
firmly believe it will remain lucky to the 
end.' 

' Why not V said Edward absently. His 
eyes were fixed upon a cloud-bank, surely 
and steadily rising, and he waa wondering 
why Miss Norman's story of some childish 
superstition should have annoyed him, 
should have made him feel sorry and dis- 
appointed in her, just when her good 
womanly notions had almost claimed him 
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as an admiring friend. *Why not? The 
slate is all right, is it not ?' 

* A practical way of looking at the sub- 
ject/ said Mr. Norman. * But quite right, 
quite right.' 

At that very moment, a low growl of 
faint thunder rumbled in the distance. 
There was a sudden stillness. The horses' 
hoofs clattered sharply on the road. The 
few scantily foliaged trees stood motionless 
in the luridly tinted air. 

'We shall have a storm, I think,' said 
Mr. Norman, looking round. 

' Yes,' said Edward. 

The clouds were creeping up rapidly. 
There was a closeness in the atmosphere 
that could not even be accounted for by 

9 

the narrowness of the valley, by the height 
of the slate-rocks on either side, which 
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were sharply, Sarldy <i^ned against thi^ 
dull angry red of the coppery mist. Here 
and there a block of siliceous day gleamed 
white as it lay below upon the roadside 
slope. Then came a second rumble, in- 
creasing in loudness till it burst into a 
crackle. The famous Tom and Jerry, or 
one or the other, started, pranced, and flew. 
The sturdy coachman lathed their smooth 
flanks and held them in. 

* They are not accustomed to this sort of 
thing just now,' said Mr. Norman, leaning 
back and folding his arms. *I cannot 
understand this weather. I would have 
given anything to prevent a sharp thunder- 
storm, such as we have in late summer, and 
that this threatens to be.' 

Then he explained to Edward that there 
was -a portion of the quarry which had be^p 
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too freely undermiiied, and that very dfgr 
the chief engineer had stopped the blasting 
in that direction, warning Mr. Norman that 
any shock might produce a dangerous land- 
slip. 

The words *Let ns hope not' were 
scarcely out of Edward's mouth when the 
carriage suddenly came to a standstill. One 
of the grooms from Plas Norman had come 
galloping towards them, waving his han(J 
to Mr. Norman's coachman to pull up. 
The man, panting, breathless, sat back on 
his reeking horse, and touching his hat to 
his master, took an envelope from his breast 
and handed it to Edward. 

As the young man seized and opened it, 
he felt there must be bad news. Amy 
and Mr. Norman were watching him, but 
he forgot them, almost forgot where or how 
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his responsibilities had come to him, as he 
read : 

' Mrs. Harman begs Mr. Ryton to come 
at once. We all thinks as Mary is dead, 
and poor Davies the quariyman gave up his 
sole at half-past three. Mrs. Harman hopes 
as Mr. Ryton will Not go for to tell Miss 
or her Par, being, as we may say, the same 
thing, for we do not want Miss to be the 
third corps, as in Artro corpses goes in 
threes. 

' Yours to command, 

*M. Harman.* 

* Mary is worse 1* cried Amy, with wide- 
open eyes. 

Edward, folding the letter with that calm 
of despair which is one of Nature's finest 
aids, coming as it does at the most subtle 
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crises where the oscillation of a hair may 
decide a destiny, — said quietly, ' No, she is 
not worse ' (which, if the young woman were 
dead, would be true); then added, turning 
to Mr. Ji^orman, that it would be as well 
if he could take the messenger's horse and 
ride on, 

*By all means, Mr. Wrighton — ^by all 
means/ said Mr. Norman warmly. 

In a moment "Wrighton had left his back 
seat opposite Mr. Norman, had vaidted into 
the saddle vacated by the groom, and was 
tearing along the road back to Artro. 

A blank, lonely, repellent road — under the 
shadows of the coming storm. The strong 
black horse, chosen for the errand as the 
swiftest, had been spurred, and was wound 
up into an excitable, restless state* He shied 
and pr&nced, daahed on, snorted, tossed his 

VOL. I. 12 
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lieady put back his ears, then, as a cla^ 
of thunder broke the black bank of cloud, h6 
galloped madly away towards Artro. Edward 
in a few minutes reined him up at the 
quaxryman*s cottage. 

There was no doubt of the fact that the 
young wife and mother was dead. There 
she lay on her poor bed, waxen, solemn, 
her slender pulseless hands blanching to 
ivory yellow as they lay nerveless each side 
of the straight body covered by the white 
sheet; the great blue-black eyelids like 
seals upon the quiet face, frozen by the 
touch of Death. 

Edward stood by her, alone. They knew 
she was dead, and instinctively feeling that 
the loss of a patient he had faithfully 
attended would be a trouble to the young 
doctor, they had, with a praiseworthy deli- 
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cacy of feeling, left him alone. The old 
nurse, after whispering that the * poor dear 
had gone oflF quiet as a lamb, and nothing 
couldn't have saved her/ went down the 
crazy ladder to the survivors. 

tJdward was alone with the first patient 
that he had lost. He supported himself 
against the bed-rail, and gazed at the still, 
white face. It was an awful moment. He 
was not a simple expansive believer, as his 
mother and sisters could claim to be. He 
had already struggled through shadows of 
doubt. But at that minute, face to face 
with a dead creature, whose expiring life 
he had held as one man from the shore 
may hold the rope clasped by another man 

struggling in the water, he covered bis fac^ 
with his hands and cried aloud, ' Ood { 
God 1' 

12—2 
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As the bitter cry was wrung from him, 
he accused himself wildly — even of murder. 
He imagined himself as the man who, 
growing tired of the strain, had let the 
saving rope slip from his hands, and had 
seen a fellow-being drop away — ^into eternity. 
If he had been there, to struggle hand to 
hand with Death, she might not have 
died. ' 

He went to the head of the bed. He 
smoothed away the cool masses of dank 
hair from the forehead of the dead girL 
He laid his hand lightly on the cold, moist 
forehead, which chilled his palm like wet 
clay J and holding it there, he mentally 
cried to Gpd to punish him if this had 
come about by his fault. ' Give me^ justice P 
cried hii^ whole nature. 'If I deserve to 
be punished for this, then punish me, fully 
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and freely; I want nothing else; I want 
no mercy, I cvBYe justice T 

A cry for justice by a deathbed is a bold 
cry. Death, as we call it, is so near, so 
very near, to real Life. To cry out a soul's 
cry by the bed of death seems as if one were 
to cry out at the open gate to Eternity. 

But Edward Wrighton thought nothing 
of summoning universal justice to fall upon 
his overladen being. His was the senti* 
ment of the overwrought. He was dazed, 
stunned. * I feel silly — ^idiotic— ^I don't 
know what I am to do for these people,' 
he thought, as he blundered out of the room 
and down the ladder. 

Once in the little downstairs sitting-room 
he was re- vivified. It was terribly touch- 
ing. The tiny room, with the dresser gay 
with crockery, the small table with the 
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Welsh family Bible and big Prayer-- 
book laid out on the antimacassar knitted 
by the hands once so active, now stilled 
for aye. The dock with the red cherries 
on the white face, the black horse-hair 
sofa — Edward felt a pang as he noticed 
each , detail of a c^efuUy planned young 
married abode. Each item must have been 
added as birds add feathers to their nests. 
Then the few figures grouped about, still, 
as if they too were dead. One, an old 
woman with dishevelled grey hair, sat in 
aji arm-chair in the comer, her hands 
crossed upon her lap, her eyes fixed as if 
trying to gaze above and beyond — a mother 
staring wonderingly into the great unknown 
world where her child's soul, if her child 
had a soulj must be. A younger woman, 
the widower's married sister, kneeling 
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opposite, watching the sleeping infant in 
an old wooden cradle by the fireplace ; 
before the table, the saddest sight of all» 
the semi-prostrate figure of the rough 
young husband, his arms stretched across, 
his sinewy hands nervously clasping the 
table-edge, his face under the tumbled 
shock of hair. pressed close to the wooden 
surface. 

The nurse was gone to fetch a friend to 
help her lay out the fair young corpse. 
. Before Edward had made up his mind 
when to break that silence, and how — ^the 
door-latch clicked, a flash of daylight 
lightened the shuttered room, and two 
more persons entered ; as their figures were 
black against the dull grey of the stormy 
landscape, and while one of them closed 
•the door softly (as we are strangely apt to 
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do where there is death, as if the deaf, 
dumb dead could hear), he could not 
recognise them till he saw a pale face, a 
slim figure, glide into the yellow light of 
the darkened cottage room. Then, as a 
treble voice said, * Where is Evan X he 
recognised Amy, 

Behind her was Harman, who remained 
close to the door, in attendance. Edward, 
standing in the opposite doorway, his hands 
on the doorposts, his head drooping imder 
the weight of his first professional shock, 
watched the girl as if fascinated. 

She went up to the miserable figure 
Ipng across the table and laid her hand 
on his shoulder, saying, 'Evan,' in a 
rousing, affectionate way, as if this grief- 
ful man were her dear brother. 

The man shrank away, that was alL 
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But the tender call was heard and felt 
by the other silent mourners. The old 
mother faintly exclaimed, and covered her 
face with the comer of her shawl. The 
kneeling woman rose, looked pathetically 
at Miss Norman, then at the cradle, and 
began to weep, quietly, hopelessly. 

Amy either did not, or would not, see 
Wrighton. It was as if she were a creature 
possessed with one strong idea — ^to com- 
fort this young peasant, the story of whose 
faithful wooing and fond wedding she had 
known. After a moment's waiting, she 
took a chair, sat by him, and spoke rapidly 

in Welsh. Whatever she said roused him, 
for he moved, and gave a stifled groan. 
She paused an instant, then rose, and going 
quickly across to the cradle, spoke in an 
undertone to the weeping woman, who 
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stooped, took the baby out of the cradle, 
and laid it in Miss Norman's arms. Then 
Amy, as if she had been some old experi- 
eaced mother, adjusted the tiny creature 
tenderly on one arm, and returning to the 
father, took his brown rough hand in hers, 
and forced him with coaxing words to look 
up at his child. 

What a picture ! The handsome, tear- 
swollen face of the rugged labourer rising 
&om out his rough fustian, his sinewy 
throat loosely wrapped in a scarlet kerchief ; 
one elbow on the deal table, one hand 
supporting his ruffled, shaggy head; his 
eyes, bloodshot with tear- shedding, looking 
askance ; the nervous, clenched fist lying on 
his knee, uneasy under the soft pressure of 
the fair hand that had dropped there like 
some lily. Amy, her large eyes wistfully. 
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beseechingly seeking his ; all her delicacy, 
her giSice, her beauty, oflFered as incense to 
a great grief. 

Edward watched, as the spectator of a 
play. Watched the tender sad expressions 
of the girl's face as she talked, the change 
upon the grief-stricken countenance of the 

man ; as he listened, grief was lightened 
by attention, interest. Then he watched 
the young mistress of Axtro. who was a 
species of queen-regnant to this tiller of her 
land, place the little infant in his arms, 
and bending across, stroke the soft pink 
cheek and, cooing caressingly to the young 
bud which had cost the tree its full 
blossom, point out this beauty and that, 
talking (Edward felt, though he could not 
understand) of all that this tiny creature 
might and would be. 
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What was there in this sight which 
utterly unnerved the young doctor? He 
had seen good women ministering to the 
poor and the suffering. But this scene no 
more resembled the scenes he had witnessed 
than this beautiful cloud-enwrapped moun- 
tain-land was like the black city, with its 
black rows of black houses, its black atmo- 
sphere, and its dense pall of black clouds. 

He felt he could not stay just then. 
Going to Amy, he held out his hand, which 
she took, abstractedly, repljring to his *I 
must go now. I am wanted urgently else- 
where,* with a pre-occupied smile — ^then he 
went by Harman, still standing sentry at 
the door, but who opened it for him to 
pass out, and strode up through the 
scattered village street to the hut of the 
dead quarryman. 
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The storm-clouds were massing together 
above, an inky dome, under which the 
white cottages amid the light green foliage 
seemed to have blanched whiter and 
greener. The road, with its heaps of 
stones, glared white ; so did the towers of 
Plas Norman among their woods ; and the 
gurgling mountain stream, which careered 
about the meadows, taking capricious flights 
backwards and forwards in and out of the 
village street, — glistened and gleamed as it 
rushed over its stony bed. There was 
nothing human in sight. Near a haystack, 
a hen was clucking an alarm, because her 
brood of young yeUow ducklings were in 
atrange spirits at the promise of more 
wetness, and had betaken themselves to 
a tiny pond under a hedge, with a trium- 
phant abandonment and a defiant disregard 
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of hen-mother and the world in general. 
The cottage windows, as he passed, seemed 
like eyes shut in sleep. 

* It would give a painter or a poet a 
pretty good idea of death,' thought Edward, 
as he went up the path leading to the dead 
quarryman's cottage, wondering how he 
should bear another scene such as that 
which he had just left. Then he mentally 
uttered his prevailing feeling, *To lose 
two of that man's patients just in these 
few days is almost more than a fellow can 
stand.' He felt himself hardly used by 
Fate, as he reluctantly rapped at the closed 
cottage door of the dead man he had seen 
in life that very day. 

It was opened at once by a pleasant, 

courtesying woman. This interior was re- 
assuring. There was a small, bright fire. 
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beside which the new-made widow sat, 
meekly, almost cheerfully resigned. The 
dead man's collie lay basking in the ruddy 
light, and rose with a faint wag of his tail 
as he stretched himself and yawned. There 
was a warm odour of tea and well-frizzled 
bacon. The table was comfortably spread 
for an evening meal, and the two women 
who were partaking of these mundane com- 
forts received the doctor with an a&r of 
apology, as peccant scholars might receive 
a returning master who kept a rod hidden 
in some safe spot. 

*It was just what the good doctor had 
warned them might happen,' said the comely 
woman, the dead man's sister. She spoke 
for the pretty young widow, who only knew 
Welsh, but whose blue eyes were fixed 

apologetically upon this stem young man, 
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with the serious glance that seemed a rebuke ; 
* the poor fellow, no doubt he meant well in 
his way ; and Jenny there had always given 
him all her savings, poor lass I She had been 
a good girl to him— she had, indeed— and 
he a widower twenty years older than herself, 
Ivho people said had worrited his first poor 
wife to death. Yes ; Jenny had given him 
all her savings after he promised the min* 
ister to change his ways. Change his waya?^ 
Not till he changed them for good and for 
all,' said the buxom sister, who had seem- 
ingly become severe and unrelenting through 
some engulfed savings of her own. *0h, 
no; no sensible bodies had ever looked 
for that. It was that old Hughes at the 
public who got all poor Jenny's hard-earned 
wages — ^mbre shame to him T 

The women holding a certain antagonistic 
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attitude towards their dead, Edward felt as 
if the poor creature had done well by be- 
taking himself to a diflferent existence, 
where the atmosphere might be mercy, and 
the state inaccessible to temptation. So he 
left this latest work of death in a less hope- 
less frame of mind, and went back to the 
other cottage. Why, he hardly knew. He 
asked himself why, as he went back through 
the village, now animated by returning 
labourers with their dogs,— some of whom 
barked at Wrighton, while others slunk 
away, and others went towards him with a 
welcoming sniflF, and tail- wagging. 

He felt as if in charge of Amy. Mr. 
Norman could scarcely know she had come 
on foot, while, if he mistook not, a severe 
storm was on the point of breaking. 

Opening the cottage- door, he found the 
VOL. I. 13 
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room empty, except for Miss Norman, who 
was sitting by the fire, bending over the 
baby, who lay in her lap. She looked up 
as he entered, and her face was pale and 
. awe-stricken. 

. • Gome here,' she said, motioning him to 
. a chair. 

But he remained standing opposite her. 

*This is too much for you,' he said. 
* Excuse me for dictating, but you must 
really go home. You have done enough.' 

'More than enough,' said Amy bitterly. 
' More than I can ever make up for. I feel 

like a murderer, Mr. HVrighton; for if I 
had not insisted on your coming with me 
this afternoon you would have been here, 
and Mary might have been saved.' 

' You must not ex:aggerate,' said Edward, 
in his most matter-of-fact way. 'It does 
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no good to anyone. And I assure you that 

, • ■- , « . - • 

I really do not think this poor young 

., . «■ • 

woman could have lived, even if she had 
had as many doctors as Dr. Andreos* dis- 
tinguished patient appears to have had. I 
had misgivings from the first.' 

Amy held the baby closer to her. 

' You are very kind to try and comfort 
me/ she said, ' but I cannot forgive myself ; 
because, you see,' turning her eyes full upon 
him, * it was not duty that made me ask 
you to come. It was selfishness. I wanted 
to see as much of you as I could while you 
were here. When you told me Mary was 

very ill — you remember, at luncheon — I felt 

• , . • ■ ■ • 

I ought to give up taking you with me. 
But I was too selfish. And now this poor 
mite has no mother. What a wretch I am ! 
Why did the doctor leave me?' she went 

13—2 
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on, almost passionately. ' He is my good 
genius. He is always prea^jMng against 
selfishness— yes, and preventing me from 
being selfish ; and the moment he is gone I 
am worse than ever/ 

Edward sat down, and assured her that 
she was taking too severe a view of her 
conduct. (He had felt a curious thrill of 
mingled satisfaction and misgiving as Amy 
so innocently acknowledged her interest in 
him, and he felt bound to gratitude there- 
for.) 

*You could hardly help following Mr. 
Norman^s wishes,' he said. 

* As if I should follow papa's wishes if I 
didn't wish what he wished,' said Amy, 
with a gleam in her eyes which, if candid, 
was less angelic than her usual expression. 
* Don't overrate me, Mr. Wrighton.' 
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' Don't underrate yourself, Miss Norman. 
It is better to believe ourselves greater than 
we are, than to take a hopeless view of our- 
selves. A man who goes in for an examin- 
ation with a poor opinion of his own 
abilities is pretty certain to fail And I 
think that applies to life. It is bad enough 
to have too much self-esteem, but really I 
fancy the other thing — thinking we can't 
do great and noble things— is worse. It is 
like paralysis.' 

*You talked differently this afternoon, 
when you did not think me good enough to 
know your mother and sisters. Oh, don't 
deny ! I saw it in your face. Never mind ; 
I deserve everything. However, I am going 
to be this little darling's deputy-mother, and 
more than a sister to poor Evan. Where 
are they all gone ? I will tell you. You 
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know Maxy's mother (that poor old soul 
who sat in this chair) has a cottage a few 
doors off. I got her to take poor Evan 
home with her. I had a curious feeling 
that if poor Mary's spirit were still hovering 
about here, it would be unhappy to see him 
like that. I wanted to do everything to 
comfort her, if she can really know. So I 

want them to keep the baby here. And I 
have arranged with a woman who has a 
young baby of her own to nurse this till 
after the funeral, and to go and sit by poor 
Mary with it — why do you look like that V. 

Edward felt astonished. How had these 
curious notions been bred in this young 
girl ? 

* I thought — I expected — ^you were, well, 
a member of some Church/ he said, some- 
what awkwardly. * I— understood — that 
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good people who have faith don't think of 
these uncomfortable things/ 

Then ensued a somewhat curious conver- 
sation between these two, during which 
Amy roused and recovered her equanimity 
— a conversation interrupted by Harman 
coming downstairs, still cheerful. It seemed 
that Harman was to remain the night, and 
that Miss Norman intended to spend her 
day in the cottage to-morrow. 

*We shall see,' said Edward, with a 
sudden rise of spirits, whose cause he did 
not know. * To-morrow is no man's land. 
To-night,. Mrs. Harman, I take the law into 
my own hands. First, I take Miss Norman 
home.' Then he took a cloak Amy had. 
worn from the wooden chair across which it 
hung, and stood ready to fold it around 
her. * Please take the baby, Mrs. Harman. 
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Thanks. Now, Miss Norman, if you kindly 
will allow me/ 

Amy allowed Harman to take the sleeping 
infant, allowed Edward to put on her cloak, 
feeling surprised, and to some extent com- 
forted, by being, as it were, taken out of her 
own hands. (Dr. Andreos invariably dictated.) 

* Ah, you doctor gentlemen can lay down 
the law where others don't as much as dare 
to say as their soul's their own,' said Har- 
man briskly, but not without a certain 
acerbity, as she sat down with her new 
and certainly undesired charge. * Priscilla 
knows as how she has to undress you. Miss 
Amy ; but if she pulls your hair I hope as 
you will remember as it is not my fault, for 
my instructions in case of accidents was 
most particular, only she is — of all the 
stupidest girls ' 
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* As if I cared, Harman dear, to-night of 
all nights I' 

Amy spoke so gently, laid her hand so 
tenderly on the sleeping child, that even 
Harman, suddenly overwhelmed with duties 
she considered derogatory to her position, was 
touched. Amy's parting speech : * I know 
you like to be kind, so I shall say no more,^ 
rang in the woman's ears as the fair girl 
she really and devotedly loved went out, 
and Harman was alone in the lower room 
with a living infant, while upstairs were 
only a couple of stupid Welsh peasant- 
women whom she cordially despised — and 
a silent corpse. 

* Ah, you was born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth, that's all that's the matter 
with you,' she mentally said to the young 
sleeper in her arms. * Talk of orphans, in- 
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deed ! The best day's work that mother of 
yours ever did for you was to take herself 
off just when she did. A precious nuisance 
yoti're likely to be, ugly little pudge 1 How- 
ever, there, never mind — ^no one's going to 
hurt you,' she added, as the red face twisted 
and the little creature wailed as if it knew 
what its custodian was feeling. ^There, there,' 
and Harman hushed the infant, and even 
paced the tiny room, patting its back as she 
mentally built castles in the air. * It will 
be a precious stroke of luck when that 
medical-student party goes back to where 
he come from,' she was thinking. *Miss 
Amy don't knock under like that, not even 
to the doctor.' 

Barman's castles in the air were grim 
structures, with frowning battlements, port- 
cullises, and archers shooting poisoned 
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arrows, rather than the fairy fancies of 
Oriental mirages. 

She was startled from them by a sudden, 
overwhelming noise, like the report of a 
dozen huge cannons. The cottage trembled 
and shook; some glass fell down in the 
kitchen and smashed on the brick floor; 
the two Welshwomen, who were laying 
out the corpse upstairs, came tumbling 
down the ladder with shrill screams ; and 
Harman nearly dropped the baby as she 
ejaculated : 

* Lord a mercy save us, what's that f 
Thunder — for after half-a-minute's dead 

silence there was a rattle, a rush, and down 
came a volume of water, as if the sea had 
risen to the sky and emptied itself down 
upon the dry land. 

* Good Lord 1 and she out in it 1' said 
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Harman, in consternation. ' Drenched I 
It'll be the death of her T 

Then, impatiently silencing the fright- 
ened women, she mentally anathematized 
all and everyone who had consciously or 
unconsciously brought about this danger to 
her delicate darling. She blamed Dr. 
Andreos for going. Edward for taking his 
place, Mr. Norman for allowing the officious 
young man about the house, poor Mary for 
dying, the little infant for having been bom 
— everyone, in fact, except herself. 

Meanwhile, Wrighton and Amy had nearly 
reached the house. They were under the 
hedge of the lane, merely a few yards from 
the gates of the grounds of Plas Norman, 
when bright flame was belched out of the 
black canopy, a fiery serpent darting from 
sky to ground — then, as they both started. 
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the terrific peal of thunder roared above their 
heads, and down came first huge drops, and 
then a sheet of water. 

Wrighton threw off his coat, and wrapped 
it round Amy's shoulders. 

* We must run/ he said. 

Half supporting, half dragging her, he 
got her safely to the house — to the back 
entrance. There, Davies the butler, who 
knew of bis young mistress' absence, although 
Mr. Norman was quietly reading in his study 
utterly unaware that Amy was not in the 
house, was standing anxiously watching 
for Miss Norman and his promised wife, 
Harman. 

The girl was soaked. 

* As if I had walked through the cascade,' 
she said, as rivulets ran dripping from her, 
forming tiny pools upon the floor. *Mr. 
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Norman is not to know/ she infonned the 
startled servants. Then, as she cast aside 
her squashed straw hat and wet wrappings, 
she gave orders. 

* Of course you cannot go back to the 
doctor's/ she said to Edward, almost peremp- 
torily. * The red room for Mr. Wrighton, if 
you please. I will send for papa's valet, 
who wiU find you dry things.' 

And Wrighton, looking out into what 
seemed clouds dropping from heaven rather 
than rain, was forced to acquiesce, and found 
himself presently in a great red chamber, 
being waited upon by an attentive man- 
servant, who brought him a hot bath and an 
evening suit which fitted him well enough 
under the circumstances. 

' These are vicissitudes indeed,' he thought 
to himself, as he saw his reflection in the 
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long mirror, a black, spruce figure, with a 
white breast— (one of Mr. Norman's fine 
evening shirts.) * I look like an undertaker, 
or a magpie/ (Edward had hitherto held 
the manly evening dress in contempt.) 
' What shall I be, where shall I be, next ? 
What a day ! Life, death, thunderstorms, 
masquerading — ^for my being in a house of 

this sort, behaving like one of these fine 
people, is masquerading.' (As he poured 
some eau-de-cologne Mr. Norman's valet had 
brought him on the delicate cambric hand- 
kerchief laid out for him to use, he smiled a 
grim smile.) *A11 this originates with the 
Viscount Helfont, I suppose,' he thought. 
*At least, all this topsy-turveydom has 
certainl)'' come about through the misfor- 
tunes of that distinguished personage. I 
wish him the speediest recovery, though I 
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don't thank him for unwittingly meddling 
with my life T 

If he could have known — ^that young man 
full of honest purpose, of good will, how and 
when the Viscount Helfont would be his 
fate — would the knowledge have turned his 
brain, have sent him mad, there and 
then ? Or would he have faced the future, 
boldly, bravely, with the spirit of a 
martyr ? 

Although he little dreamt it, as he passed 
out of that red chamber and, arrested by a 
great painting in the corridor, paused to 
examine it, — ^he was actually better reflected 
by that solemn picture, dim under a shaded 
lamp, than he had been by the great mirror 
in the bedchamber. 

It was a painful but beautiful picture. A 
victim going to meet his death beneath the 
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Upas tree. He had left his friends, who 
were flitting rapidly away in the distance. 
The cruel farewells were over. They were 
already in the past. The agony of the 
present was shown by the drawn features of 
the man's fine, expressive face, by the 
nervous clutch of his hand upon the cloak- 
band round his throat. Bearing the mental 
anguish of the hour, he gazed into the dank, 
dismal valley scattered with human skeletons, 
the stage upon which would be enacted the 
physical torture of the future. The un- 
flinching, steady look of those mournful 
eyes was a painter s triumph. It was an 
example, a lesson for a whole life. 

So was the utter unconsciousness with 
which Edward, gazing casually at the picture, 
congratulated himself that he was not in 
the plight of that poor wretch ; the uncon- » 
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sciousness that he stood on the bridge 
between a past calm life and a cruel future, 
which made him resign himself to his sur- 
roundings, and almost enjoy them with a 
sense of weU-being-as he sat opposite Miss 
Norman, looking into her liquid eyes 
(strangely sweet and tender to-night), and 
talked politics with her father. Unconscious- 
ness, that made him sink softly into a quiet 
slumber with a smile upon his lips, although 
his couch was draped with satin and the 
linen was edged with costly lace — refine- 
ments he had pledged himself to despise. 
The last quiet sleep he would have for many 
a long weary month to come — a sleep which 
was so short— so relentlessly short I broken 
£uddeijly by the sharp sound of a distant 
banging door in the grey morning ; then, as 
• he started up, rubbing his eyes and wonder- 
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ing where he was, by the bustle of hurrying 
footsteps and voices, by eager knockiaga at 
the door, and by Mr. Normaa'a voice crying 
in agitation : 

' Mr. Wrighton I Mr. Wrighton I For 
God's sake open the door !' 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW IT HAPPENED. 

^DWARD jumped oat of bed, called 
out ' All right,' hurried on some 
of his clothes, which, dried and 
brushed, had been neatly folded and piled 
on a chair by the bed the night before, then 
unbolted the door. Mr. Norman, pale, per- 
turbed, came in. 

' It is all over at Gwyllwch,' he said, pacing 
the room. ' A worse landslip than we could 
have imagined. All but one cottage buried. 
"We must go at once. The brougham is 
getting ready. All available hands are oflF on 
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horseback or in the dogcart. It is an awful 
calamity. But God may spare us the worst.* 

As he spoke, his face grew livid. Edward, 
gradually realizing the situation, was rapidly 
dressing himself as he Ustened to his host's 
further explanations. How the great 
thunderbolt, which they believed had fallen 
in a field hard by the quarry, must have 
loosened the mass of slate rock. The fall 
of this, an hour ago. had borne down 
an avalanche of broken slate and earth, 
under which lay buried, perhaps, a score of 
human lives. The messenger had raced to 
Artro for help, reaching Plas Norman before 
the man who had thought that to ride one 
of the cart-horses that drew the trucks in the 
quarry waa a quicker mode of getting over 
the ground. 

* They will work with every nerve, and 
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fibre, and muscle/ said Mr. Norman, * thank 
God for that ! There is sound stuflf in these 
Welshmen ; and when a comrade is down, 
they can be giants in soul and body.' 

Meanwhile, Edward was thinking of his 
part of the business. They would want 
instruments, lint, mattresses, chloroform, 
brandy, blankets, etc., besides nurses and 
doctors. 

* We will telegraph for Dr. Llewellyn 
and Mr. Griffiths from Llanwych,' said Mr. 
Norman. * If we were to send for Andreos, 
he would arrive when the emergency is 
past. He will know the bad news soon 
enough.' 

Edward expected to go at once to the 
doctor's cottage for the necessary medicines. 
But Mr. Norman kept a store of medical 
aids, ' in case of accidents,' he said. There 
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had been a^ railway accident two yeaxs pre- 
viously, and a man had lost his life through 
the lack of a handy tourniquet. So Wrighton 
went downstairs with Mr. Norman and the 
scared butler, Davies, who whispered, tread* 
ing softly, with his eyes round with horror : 
' Pray take care Miss Amy don't hear, sir,' 
and who opened the shutters of Mr. 
Norman's ofl&ce on the ground-floor with the 
caution of a burglar. 

Then came a slight delay to find a mis- 
laid key which opened the glazed doors 
of a bureau. Behind these Edward saw 
with relief instruments and medicine-cases 
enough to supply a wounded regiment, 
Then, growing cooler, calmer in the pre- 
sence of danger, and under the strain of 
a great responsibility, he chose this case of 
shining steel saws and lancets, or that 
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medicine-chest, handing them to Davies, 
who crept cautiously off to pack them into 
the brougham that was waiting in the 
stable-yard. Here Mrs. Moore, the house- 
keeper, in deshabilUy was putting in bottles 
of brandy among the blankets and rugs 
with trembling fingers, assisted by a couple 
of frightened maid-servants. 

The first shock of the news over, there 
was little said. Each one seemed to act, 
rather than to think or speak. Mr. Nor- 
man and Wrighton came out of the house 
and got into the brougham. Edward asked 
the housekeeper — who, in the anxiety of 
the moment, even forget that her head-gear 
consisted of 'curl-papers and a tumbled 
nightcap — about each item ; then, satisfied 
that he started with the necessary stock, 
got into 'the brougham. The coachman 
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looked round, and getting an affinnative 
nod, drove oflf. 

Off into the pale, beautiful morning — 
a morning which seemed to have succeeded 
the cruel, stormy night as if to apologize. 
So a sweet woman might come, all gentle 
sorrow, to see what she could repair of the 
ravages committed by some ruthless male 
belonging to her, whom she still, woman- 
like, loved — perhaps, in feminine contradic- 
tion — all the more for his brutality. The 
blue sky shone through a faint white mist, 
as blue eyes might smile through the 
moisture of sympathy. The trees and 
shrubs lifted their dripping, glistening 
foliage with an air of assurance that they 
were, if anything, the better for their rough 
drenching. Here and there a wild flower 
peeped timidly oiit, like a child peeping 
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round the comer to see if the bad enemy 
were really and tnily gone ; . and all al^ong 
the hedgerows the sturdy hemlocks and 
wild parsleys stood straight as a regiment 
of brave young boys, doubly brave now 
that some threatened danger they had 
sturdily faced was a thing of the past. 

Glancing through the glazed front of the 
brougham at the green valley, at the clear 
waters of the estuary welling up to the 
soft lilac hills, at the round tufts of wood- 
land placidly stationary among the grass- 
fields, Edward could scarcely believe that 
a few miles beyond he would come upon 
horror, desolation, wholesale death. 

'Is it not difficult to believe?' he in- 
voluntarily said, as he glanced at the pre- 
parations immediately before him — at those 
well-known cases of surgical instruments — 
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at the blankets — at the roughly parcelled 
packages of linen. * It seems almost im- 
possible/ 

* I understand what you mean/ said Mr. 
Norman, — who was leaning back with folded 
arms and a drawn, lined face, at his side. 

* Do you see that train V (Edward looked 
out and saw a little puflfing train — one 
small engine drawing a couple of carriages 
— mildly steaming through the valley.) 

* Well, one hot summer morning, two years 
ago, I could not sleep, so 1 got up and 
went out. I saw that first train come 
along, just like that. (It is a local train, 
only runs on maxket-days.) I was looking 
at it, watching it going along so quietly, 
contentedly, almost leisurely, and I was 
thinking, as I leant over a gate and looked, 
what mistaken notions people had about 
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the dangers of steam, and how few the 
steam-accidents were in comparison to the 
horse-accidents, when all of a sudden the 
thing stopped, reared up, shot up a volume 
of steam, and shivered, fell to pieces, 
crumbled, as I looked. I shall never forget 
it. For some moments I stared like an idiot. 
I did not know what it meant Then, when 
I realized there had been an accident — that 
what I was looking at was not merely the 
destruction of wood and iron, but that 
people were suffering and dying before my 
verj- eyes for want of the help which I could 
give — I think I gave a yell. I know I 
heard a horrible noise; and that is the 
last thing I remember, from the moment I 
knew there was a smash, till I was there on 
the spot with the doctor and brandy and 
things. How I got Dr. Andreos — ^how it all 
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happened — I assure you, my good friend, I 
know as little as you know where you are 
going, or what you will be after you die. 
It was that frightful morning's experience 
which led to my keeping a surgery on my 
own account. Thank God I this is the first 
time my stores have been wanted,' added 
Mr. Norman, with real feeling, which Ed- 
ward appreciated. 

* You must hope,' he said, although he 
felt hopeless himself ; ' these matters get 
misrepresented; 

Then there was silence, till they came 
close to the quarry, when Mr. Norman sud- 
denly looked at Edward, despair in his 
dark eyes. 

' I feel as if I could not bear it,' he said, 
and unconsciously gripped the young man's 
wrist. ' How am I to look, and see ?' 
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* We are not here to look and to see, sir, 
but to help,' said Wrighton roughly. 

The surgeon's instinct had come to life. 
The instinct which, outwardly brutal, 
butchfer-like, catches human lives that are 
flying, in its rough grasp,-^and gently 
restores them to their possessors, as one may 
capture a butterfly in danger, to let it fly 
into safety. 

The roughness was as a tonic to Mr. Nor- 
man. He got out of the carriage with 
seeming calm ; gave orders, then gave active 
assistance in unpacking the stores in the 
carriage. Then he turned and looked at 
the quarry.. 

The scene was much the same. A great 
pit, its topmost edge a dark line against the 
glowing sunrise, its jagged chipped slopes 
black in the shadow. Only where Edward 
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and Mr. Norman stood the golden rays 
danced mockingly upon the white and grey 
road with its heaps of brokep rock. - In a 
moment they were surrounded by a little 
crowd of haggard women. Some talked 
and vociferated wildly. Others were still 
as statues. Most of them were bloodstained 
and dirty. 

They were pressing round Mr. Norman, 
when there was an authoritative cry, and 
they fell back. 

The engineer, a fine fellow, somewhat 
burly, with a fair beard that stood out from 
his ghastly face like golden threads on a 
white ground, came down through the 
crowd. His eyes were as the eyes of one 
who hiad looked into hell, and had blanched 
and shriveUed. 

Edward had once before seen a face like 
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that — somewhere, in his hospital experiences, 
but how, or when, he could not remember 
now. . 

This man had been discovered, helped to 
study, promoted, appointed, by Mr. Norman. 

He had accompanied a celebrated mining 
engineer to Gwyllwch Quarry when the slate 
had been first pronounced upon. Since then 
he had been head of the works, chief of the 
little band of miners. He had thought 
lightly of the threatened danger of a pos- 
sible fall of an overhanging mass. He it 
was who, after careful examination, had 
directed the blasting at that spot to proceed. 
And he it was who had cried to those very 
rocks to fall on him — after the mass fell 
upon the cottages and buried them. His 
mortal agony of self-reproach had blanched 
and withered him — ^and little wonder. 
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His eyes met Mr. Norman's. Then both, as 
if by common consent, looked hastily away, 
and spoke hurriedly of what was doing then. 
Not* of how it had come about that what 
yesterday had been a seemingly soUd rugged 
slope of slate-^where small gangs of miners 
were neatly excavating, while regular reports 
every few minutes followed the white puffs 
that seemed shed by the rock like feathers-, 
and told of blasting— was now a desolate 
hill of earth, broken slate, and stones, with 
here and there a beam or a broken bough 
sticking out — a giant's dust-heap. 

Towards this they walked, staring as if 
fascinated at the clean precipice from 
which this mass had fallen, each heart, 
each mind feeling what lay crushed below. 
Yesterday, seven square neat cottages were 
white objects against a firm grey slope. 
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To-day there was this hill of wreckage, and 
to the left one solitary hut which had been 
injured, but not destroyed, and which, now 

cleared of rubbish, stood like some survivor 
bearing sUent witness to a wreck. 

As they came near, they saw men working 
vigorously. But how few the moving specks 
were on that huge mound 1 As half-a-dozen 
ants quivering on a deserted ant-hDl. While 
Mr. Norman looked, he despaired. He felt 
it would be months before those few biisy 
spades could fling aside that monstrous 
heap. 

* What can be done V he cried. * This is 
awful I They can never ' 

He stopped. There was a sudden pause 
of those wriggling specks yonder. Then 
came shrill sounds, like the cawing of 
rooks. 
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' My God f cried the wretched engineer, 
* a cheer ! They have heard something 1* 
and off he raced, growing smaller like a 
flying bird. 

Almost without thinking, Edward started 
off, and in a minute was by the side of the 
panting, excited man, on the hill, which 
might be a grave — among the diggers. 

They were at their work with fresh vigour ; 
the spades chopped, tore, and flung aside the 
earth. The air was thick with dust. It was 
the battle of a crowd of mortal pigmies 
with great, defiant Nature* They had heard 
the cry of a human voice. 

It was no time for speech. Edwards 
mind seemed to chant vaguely, repeatedly, 
for men, for spades. Men, spades— men, 
spades 1 it tolled like some alarm-bell. And 
first he seemed to listen to the tolling, like 
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a creature in an evil dream. Then, with an 
eflfort, he realized where and how he was, 
and subduing his excitement, became master 
of his senses again. He felt that cool- 
ness, now — here — ^was a real, powerful 
weapon. He turned, met Mr. Norman, and 
said: 

* We must get an army of diggers some- 
how, or there is no hope.' 

The words seemed to loosen his thoughts. 
He was not wanted at the moment. . He 
would get that army together. He sug- 
gested how and when to the helpless Mr. 
Norman. 

' If I only had a horse T he said ; * a 
horse that could go — could be up to the 
occasion.' 

* Jerry 1' said Mr. Norman ; ' there he is 
— he brought the dogcart — but a saddle. 
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Ah I of course, Tom, the groom, came oS 
on horseback/ 

In a few minutes Jerry was saddled ; 
Edward had flung himself on his back, 
and was. galloping back to Artro. A mile 
from Artro he . met a brake, fuU of men — 
labourers. He dashed by, feeling a slight 
comfort, although that score could scarcely 
tell. Cantering through Artro village, he 
made his . plans. The Abermaw fishermen, 
they were hearty folk; they would come. 
Then from Abermaw he would telegraph to 
all the neighbouring quarries lying close to 
the railway line; in an hour— (he stifled 
the thought of what might be, of the cruel, 
lingering deaths . that this waiting hour 
might record) — in an hour, skilled labourers 
might, no 1 musty be on the spot. 

Abermaw was to be reached by pedes- 
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trians across the railway-bridge, by horser 
men across the sands. Fortunately the tide 
was out ; the blue sea heaved quietly, fringing 
the yellow sands half-a-mile away. Jerry 
cantered across the wet sands as a flying 
deer across the softest turf. He quivered 
and snorted, the foam was scattered on his 
moist mane as Edward pulled up at the 
telegraph-office. The postmaster, phlegma-r 
tically but genuinely concerned, gave him 
information about the neighbouring quarries. 
In a few minutes an electric summons had 
flown to the authorities. A few minutes 
more, and assurances of help had come 
from all quarters. Again a few minutes, 
and a cartload of men and spades were 
urging along towards the scene of the 
disaster. 

When Wrighton had exhausted all means 
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of succour — ^when he was certain that his 
resources were at an end, Jerry^s reeking 
flanks were scourged as Jerry had never 
been scourged before; and he, Edward, 
was catching his breath and struggling to 
hold his very life within him, as the 
maddened horse raced wildly back to 
Gwyllwch. 

Off, before the gate leading to the 
quarry, flinging the reins to the first 
bystander, then up to the great grave, 
scarcely daring to hope. That awful dust- 
hill smoked as if smouldering, a^ the shovels 
and pickaxes assailed it. There was more 
life, there, on the mound — a more dead 
and awful silence below. They talk of 
women screaming and noising their agonies 
at such moments. There was a group of 
women huddled up near the gate down 
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below. But it was a petrified group. 
There was neither sound nor motion. 
Suspense is stationary. 

Close to the scene Wrighton met Amy. 
They looked at one another, as unknown 
passers-by might look in a city street. 
Wrighton remembered, long after, how he 
had vaguely thought, as he looked at the 
young possessor of the quarry, that he had 
not before seen a human creature so like 
a waxen image with glass eyes. , Her face 
was immovable; her eyes gleamed like 
jewels in the sunlight. 

She asked his doings, found out their 
results. Then she turned away, a slim 
figure in . a black cloak, and he saw 
and remembered her no more for many 
hours. 
. Those hours I 
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First, one hour,- two hours spent, his 
coat off, digging steadily close by a vigorous 
labourer. As gang after gang arrived, the 
engineer 'regained courage, and organised 
the work. It was of xto use wasting energy 
where the mass must have crushed the 
cottages, strongly built though they were. 
So the busy diggers cleared a corner close 
to the spared hut where they had heard a 
faint sound. • 

Presently Edward heard something, and 
cried out to them to halt. Amid the 
silence — the awe of those panting, 
blackened men who were half smothered 
in the dust that rose into the morning 
sunlight — he bent his ear close to the 
ground and distinctly heard a clock strike 
nine tiny strokes. (It was eleven o^clock. 
The first strokes had arrested his attention.) 
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Others heard it also. All fell to work 
with desperate energy. In a quarter of an 
hour a spade struck against a roof, and a 
rousing cheer went up to heaven* Some of 
the women watching below dropped on 
their knees and prayed their joj^ul relief. 
One poor girl, who was to have been 
married to-morrow, and whose young lover 
was buried alive before her eyes, gave a 
shriek and grew delirious. This was 
Edward's first patient in the quarry. He 
sent her to the neighbouring village where 
she lived, under the escort of two strong 
women. 

While he was tending her, the first 
cottage was unearthed. It had been spared 
because a young tree, growing on the slope^ 
had fallen across, and had held the mass 
away. But the old man, its occupant, lay 
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dead upon the floor, aad his son, who lived 
with him, was stretched across a bed, 
insensible. They bore him out. Then 
Wrighton, looking round for means to carry 
him to the stables — which he had fixed 
in his mind as the only place for a tem- 
porary hospital — ^found two of Mr. Norman's 
men-servants at his elbow with a stretcher 
—a shutter and a blanket. 

There had been a rush of women, most 
of whom fell back with loud sobs, others 
in the dead silence of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Most of the quarrymen living in 
the doomed cpttages were young, single 
men. Some of these unfortunate mourners 
were their mothers and sisters, inhabiting 
neighbouring villages. Others were their 
sweethearts. 

Edward went down the slope, walking 
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by the stretcher. Amy was standing at 
the door of the stable. She moved aside 
as they . came near. Then he saw that 
the big shed had been cleverly arranged. 
Mattresses and blankets were placed in the 
stalls on clean straw. Women, quiet and 
alert, were assisting Harman and two gentle- 
men, whom he found to be local doctors, in 
the comer. All was calm, business-like> 
orderly. 

Before they had restored the stunned and 
exhausted man, there were clamours for 
help. Fresh victims had been dragged out. 
Leaving the younger Llanwych practitioner 
— * young Griffiths,' as he was called — to 
see the man safely back into life, Dr. 
Llewellyn, the grey-haired, sedate local 
authority, returned to the . spot with 
Wrighton. 
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Six corpses, four of them men, lay sur- 
rounded by a circle of stolid labourers, who 
seemed stupefied by the sight of those blue, 
ghastly; but placid faces. All dead ! The 
faces were covered, the limp forms gently 
raised and carried to a shed, where they 
were laid on those trucks they had so 
lately sat upon, active, blithe, living bread- 
winners. 

In an hour or two more a horrible calm 
settled down upon the workers. Scene 
after scene of noisy, or wUd, or stony grief, 
was numbing their energies as well as their 
feelings. At first some of the strong men 
wept, and tried to console the miserable, 
wailing women. Presently, as corpse after 
corpse was found, they simply glanced 
round and mechanically turned to dig, 
dig. 
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One man, one woman, one child brought 
out, and, by dint of the strenuous eflForts 
of doctors and nurses in the stable-hospital, 
once more set going on the curious, difficult 
struggle we call life. The sun had glared 
down upon the dismal scene. Hot noon had 
passed. Now the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and a bright afternoon breeze had 
sprung up, lifting the quarry dust-clouds, 
waving the green blades of young corn 
that fringed the field above. 

All that crowd — from Mr. Norman, who 
looked wan, and weird, and dusty, to the 
roughest volunteer lad — were sick in heart, 
soul, and body; had no relish for life 
(because this was life) left ; would, in deed 
and in truth, have exchanged with any one 
of those still forms whose suffering was 
over, who knew now what all meant — if 
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there were, indeed, anything to mean, or 
anyone to mean it. 

This was Edward's mood, as at four 
o'clock he left the diggers, among whom 
was Mr. Norman, and went again to look 
at the four creatures who still breathed. 
His hands were thrust into his pockets ; he 
rod the rough path disdainfuUy. He was 
not tired, not hungry, not grieved. He 
did not know what this new callous humour 
meant It meant disgust. Disgust at his 
own powerlessness. He had made more 
efforts that day than he had done any given 
month of his life before. Not only had he 
done this, but so had all these men. And 
all was for nothing 1 It was as if Death 
bad stood there — smocking, invisible — ^laugh- 
ing at their efforts, parodying the great 
words, * Vengeance is mine ; / wiU repay.' 
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He strode bitterly up to the dark stable, 
where so many empty mattresses told of 
failure. Those trucks in the cart-shed 
beyond were full. It was very hard. 

He stood in the doorway and glanced 
in. He had left Dr. Llewellyn and 
young Griffiths *up there," possibly to see 
the agreeable sight of one more mutilated 
corpse. There were four nurses in the dim 
building, as quiet, neat, quick but silent in 
motion, as any he had known. In the 
bewildering excitement,, he had taken all 
the arrangements, all the order and calm, 
as a matter of course. But now that the 
sound of spades and pickaxes had become 
less ominous, less significant, because all 
but one cottage had been bared to light 
and air again, he began to wonder who was 
the organiser of this model field hospital. 
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There was a gentle murmur as these 
women flitted about the stalls where human 
fonns lay helplessly on the impromptu beds. 
No terror, grief, or passion here. It was a 
real hospital atmosphere. Then, in a comer 
near the corn-bin, there was a small portable 
stove. A tiny fire sent out red gleams, a 
tin kettle hissed pleasantly. A neat figure 
hovering from stove to a small table, where 
teapot and cups were spread on a white 
cloth, was Harman. 

She nodded and smiled somewhat con- 
descendingly, as she motioned to him to 
come in. Then she presented him with a 
cup of tea, standing near the doorway 
where he leant. 

Wrighton looked at her with a vague 
wonder. She was neat, spruce, unruffled, 
perking up her head and twinkling her 
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round bright eyes like some firesh-preened 
pigeon picking up fat corn-grains near the 
carcase of a dead horse. 

'Now, perhaps, as them poor corpses is 
stowed away comfortably, the last will be 
first, and the first last ; and you gentlemen 
will have time to think of the living,* she 
half whispered, folding her comely hands 
with a toss of her head. 

Wrighton glanced at the patients, startled 
— ^had not Mr. Griffiths been with them ? 

* Oh, of course 1 These last few days the 
poor people 'as -been everything,' said 
Harman. * It's all very well to talk about 
Dr. Andreos, poor gentleman, being crooked. 
But if he keeps things straight (as he do 
do), then give me the crooked folks. Why, 
everjrthing's been at sixes and sevens since 
he's been gone. First one dies, then 
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another, then the quarry tumbles over and 
crushes a lot. And the next thing '11 be 
Miss Amy ! Dear creature, no sooner was 
the brumm gone with her par and you 
and the things, than up she was like a shot, 
and all over the place ! You might as well 
have talked to a flash of lightning. It's 
all her — ^all the men, and the mattresses, 
and the nurses and things. But she'll pay 
for it. And whoever's fault it is '11 have 
to settle with Dr. Andreos, that's all,' con- 
tinued Harman, looking defiantly into the 

distance. 

* But Miss Norman ; she did not seem 
tired.' 

' Seem P Harman could sneer as well as 
the most finely educated woman. *Mrs. 
Moore, she was quite scared. She^s been 
in the family as long as I've been. " Mrs. 
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Harman," she said to me, " that dear gal- 
God bless her ' — may look quiet-like, but 
she's had a shock to her innards, that's 
what it is. A shock to her innards ! And 
you'd better look out." And, after. that, 
the poor lamb's been out in the quarry, 
seeing aU those horrid sights-no more fit 
for a young lady to see than a pig-killing. 
Well, there, I've no patience to talk about 
it, that's a fact;' and Harman returned 
to her tea-table. 

Edward, rebuked, but still dazed, feeling 
nothing but that he wanted to do his duty 
as he best could, and that he was a poor 
atom and could do very little, looked round. 
In one stall a woman was bending over a 
man, gently feeding him with a spoon. In 
the next, a child lay, half in its good nurse's 
arms, half on the mattress. 
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Walking by, he saw the young man who 
had been rescued first. He went up and 
^ felt his pulse, looked into the wan, drawn 
face, and passed on. In the next stall lay 
a girl whose side had been crushed. White 
and stm, she waa stretched stiff as a corpse 
upon her bed. By her side sat Amy. 

He did not see Amy till he had examined 
his patient and had found she had a chance 
of living (which chance was scarcely a boon, 
as the rest of her family were among those 
human effigies laid out upon the trucks). 
Then he turned and met Miss Norman's 
eyes, looking steadily, patiently at him. 
They were intensely blue against her white 
face. 

At first, in his fatigue, Wrighton wondered 
at her. Wondered why her little delicate 
nose looked transparent like alabaster. He 
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had not seen human living flesh so like 
alabaster before. 

Then he remembered that this was Miss 
Norman, the only child of her father, the 
chief object in life to the celebrated chemist, 
Dr. Andreos ; remembered that Dr. Andreos 
might take the deaths of his ordinary 
patients, and this fatality, as chances ; but 
that an illness of Miss Norman's would 
be a different affair altogether. He was 
wondering what he could best do, when 
Amy whispered : 

* Is it not awful ? I have been opposite 
that doorway all the time. Do you see 
how small that hill looks? That is the 
terrible part. I measured it between my 
finger and thumb. It was less than half- 
an-inch! I felt that if I could take up 
that pitchfork, I ought to be able to throw 
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it aside with one turn of my wrist. The 
men look like flies, that you ought to be 
able to pick off and put down somewhere 
else. Oh, how small we are I That is what 
Swift meant by his Liliputians, I expect.' 

Edward laid his hand on hers. She was 
talking deliriously. 

* You must go home/ he said, with grave 
pleading. 

She smiled. 

' I am nurse in chief, under Harman,' she 
said. ^Go and ask one of the others to 
go, if you must dismiss one of your nursing- 
staff.' 

*Do you wish me to appeal to Mr. 
Norman T 

' As you please.' 

Amy turned to her charge; Wrighton 
went off, undecided. 
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Mr. Norman was still digging. 

' Most certainly — by all means/ he said, 
aa Edward proposed to take his daughter 
home. . Then he threw down his spade, and 
went down with Edward to persuade his 
child to return. He went up to her, and 
said: * Darling, would you oblige me by 
going home V 

Upon which she gave a decided * No !' 
and he looked helplessly at Edward. 

^ I am in command here, and I say that 
you must t 

As Wrighton said this, coldly and crossly, 
almost, Amy rose. 

* Then you must take the consequences,' 
she said, as coldly, and almost as crossly. 

Wrighton bowed, then went out to see 
after a conveyance. The dogcart stood 
ready for emergencies. He decided to drive 
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Miss Norman himself. He was drawing on 
his gloves, as he stood by the dogcart, when 
Amy came to him, and, without another 
word, got in. 

They drove oflF. The men-servants had 
gone back to Plas Norman, or had disap- 
peared in other directions. However this 
might be, Wrighton and Amy were alone. 

Alone, under the evening sky, these two. 
The horse trotted quickly along the hard 
road. The slate peaks were darkening 
against the greenish-blue sky. Already the 

« 

road seemed ghostly, and the great boulders 
on either side took strange shapes in the 
twilight. 

Amy was looking out, away from Edward. 
She was beginning to feel the reaction of 
the painful scene. She was physically tired 
after unwonted exertion. As a bird flew 
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up from the roadside, and flew away with 
a shrill cry, she exclaimed, and involuntarily 
caught at his arm. 

The horse started. Edward found it hard 
work to hold him in. When he had managed 
to calm ^the creature, and pull him back 
into less tearing speed, he somewhat 
roughly told Amy *she should not do 
that/ 

* You are too emotional, Miss Norman,* 
he went on. * But I am not astonished.' 

Then he spoke, a little grimly, of hei 
life. He said he had often heard of the 
soft lives petted rich girls were leading, 
but that, until he had gone to Artro, he 
had fortunately (with a stress on tiie 
'fortunately') not been obliged to realize 
what these lives meant. 

*When I see your home, the lavish 
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luxury, the bed of roses without the crumpled 
roseleaf, Miss Norman, my wonder is that 
you behave even as well as you have be- 
haved to-day/ 

The young man was still too young to 
suspect the source of his sudden irritability. 
He was in a bad temper ; but he thought 
himself disappointed that so many lives 
had been lost. He fancied himself justly in- 
dignant that these precious lives had been 
so lightly considered by the rich man, who 
could not be rich but for those hardworking 
hands — angered that no precautionary 
measures had been taken to prevent a cata- 
strophe such as this at Gwyllwch Quarry 
had been. If anyone had told Edward 
Wrighton that his quarrelsome humour 
meant that he was in love with this thought- 
less rich man's daughter, and that instead 
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of feeling a slight contempt for her frivolity, 
and a tolerance of her attempts to help her 
fellow-creatures, he was falling more and 
more in love with her every minute, he 
would have felt himself desperately insulted. 
Yet this was the truth. 

* Thank you, Mr. Wrighton,' said Amy, 
with a curious little forced laugh. * I will 
say you are the frankest person I ever met. 
But I am glad that you credit me with 
trying to do my best.' 

She spoke lightly. But she was deeply 
hurt.* She had been so kind to this young 
man ! And this was the return. It should 
be a lesson to her for the future. 

The grey trotted vigorously homewards. 
The couple were silent. * Of course, she 
cannot bear to have the slightest fault found 
with her,' Edward was thinking. He made 
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some remarks — about the scenery — the 
swiftly settling darkness. What a fortunate 
thing it was, as they had no lamps, that 
the road . lay before them, straight and 
distinct. 

'Then the grey is almost as good as a 
light,' he added. 

B,t Amy M nothing. She was afraid 
to speak, for she felt a knot in her throat 
which meant possible tears (and she would 
not have cried there and then, she told her- 
self, for the whole world). 

Her silence nettled Edward. He attri- 
buted it to pride. Purse - pride, too I 
Democrat though he was, he felt a secret 
pleasure in certain distinguished names that 
occurred in his mother s pedigree ; and just 
then they came back to his mind, and in 
thought he set them against Miss Norman's 
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wealth. What was money, after all ? Even 
to rejoice that blood, gentle for centuries, 
ran in your veins, was better than to boast 
to yourself of heaps of base coin. But the 
pride of numbering an.ong your ancestors 

men who had done great things for virtue's 
sake, or to defend their country and kindred 
— ^there was something honest in that sort 
of pride. Imagining that he was dictated 
to by this sort of honourable satisfaction 
alone, unmixed with any other feeling, 
Edward began to talk as a Mentor to his 
beautiful young companion. He held forth 
on the greatness of labour. He expressed 
himself as mourning deeply over the loss of 
these sons of the soil. 

' If they were so many useless dukes, 
marquises, or earls, I should not trouble 
myself,' he bluntly said. *But we cannot 
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spare one of our honest, brave workers, 
whose hands hold us where we are among 
nations. It is not the titled, it is not the 
rich, Miss Norman, who make England what 
she is. It is us workers/ 

* Ohj you class yourself with the quarry- 
men !' said Amy, affecting to be in good 
spirits, though her eyes were heavy, and 
she felt a strange giddiness. *How— Fm 
glad ' 

What made her glad was never known. 
In the midst of her incoherent speech she 
gave a gasp and feU against Edward, her 
limp body falling across his knees, and worse 
still, across the reins. At the sudden jerk 
of the grey's tender mouth, the horse first 
reared, then bolted. Edward, clasping Amy 
with one arm and holding her back, gripped 
the reins with such a desperate clutch of his 
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finn wrist that in a minute he had reined 
up. A few more seconds and he was down * 
on the road, Miss Norman in his arms. 

He called, he tried to rouse her. Her 
head fell back across his arm, as if she were 
dead. Her gentle face was white, calm, 
sweet in the light of the stars that were 
twinkling up above in the darkening blue. 
His cross dictatorial mood was over, scared 
away. He trembled like a leaf. 

'She is so delicate — she has overdone 
herself ! And I have been a brute !' he 
thought, looking wildly round. Then he 
called, *Hi — here I Help — help!' 

* Help — elp — elp !' went vaguely, mock- 
ingly meandering about the stiU night air. 
There was an echo among those hills. He 
heard the last faint whimper expiring in the 
distance. Then he listened. Not a sound, 
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except the crackle of the wheel as the grey 
moved, the slight pantings of the horse as 
clouds of steam came from his moistened 
body. 

He staggered towards a bank — (for Amy 
was no light weight, in spite of her fragile 
appearance) — and he laid her down. He 
smoothed her dress. Then he listened to 
her heart, felt her pulse, first with con- 
sternation, then with terror. 

* Dead I dead 1* he cried out. * And I — 
I had no idea I I dared to talk like that ! 
Oh, my God !' 

The horse looked round and snified, de* 

tecting something wrong, as beasts will. 

But Edward was alone. What to do he 
knew not. He rushed to the dogcart. There 

was a case of bottles there. He tried smell- 
ing-salts. He chafed her hands with brandy. 
VOL. I. 17 
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But the lovely girl-face lay there growing 
paler, holier, more deathlike every instant. 
Then the horrible idea came to him that he 
would have to take this girl, the only child 
of her widowed father, home to the great 
mansion where she had been so cherished 
and loved— ^a corpse 1 It was more than he 
could bear, coming as it did upon the 
day's excitement — upon the cruel sights he 
had been forced to witness, impotent, tied 
as it were by. some fate, hand and foot. 

And now he was powerless. Nothing 
roused Amy. He felt almost mad. He 
rushed aimlessly up and down the road, 
shouting for help. 

Then he suddenly grew calm ; how or 
why, he did not know. He raiseJi his hand 
to remove his hat, unknowing that it had 
fallen off as he lifted Amy from the dog- 
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cart. He felt the impulse to pray which 
comes to all those who are taught to speak 
to the Unseen from their very cradle. 
Standing there, he bowed his head, and 
said : ' Thy Will be done.' 

Then he unclasped his hands. He must 
take her home — as she was. He settled 
rugs and cushions in the dogcart. She 
should lie in his arms, for the first and 
last time. Then he went to lift her from 
the bank. How lovely she was ! 

As he stood gazing, it came to him that 
this was the woman who should have 
been his wife ; and he knew that Amy 
Norman was his first love. Yes, he loved 
her ; deeply, desperately, hopelessly. 

* It could never have been,' he thought. 
* The diflference was too great. But I dedi- 
cate myself to her — for ever ! This is m)'^ 
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token — ^the first and last kiss I will ever 
give to a woman/ 

And he stooped and touched Amy's cold 
lips with his wann ones, little dreaming 
that her breathing was growing stronger, 
that her imperceptible pulses were rising 
into sensible beats once more, and that 
Amy Norman was not dead, but had only 
fainted. 

That kiss met her, as it were, on the 
threshold — on her return to consciojiisness. 
As Edward rose, she shivered, gasped, and 
opened her eyes. 

Then she smiled. 

* I am very — sorry,' she whispered. * I 
could not — ^help it. Please — ^take me — 
home.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

A BATTLE. 

Jf^DWARD'S sensations were so 
mixed, as Amy came to life 
at the bidding of his kiss, that 
he felt dazed. He was in a whirl. He 
lifted her into the dogcart. He supported 
her home, and saw her safely cared for. 
Then he went down to the stables, got 
a fcesh horse, and rode back to Gwyllwch 
through the gathering darkness. But it 
was all done automatically. He was as 
one in a dream. 

Next day, after a long, deep sleep, he 
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awoke with the consciousness he had done 
wrong. He dared not think what that wrong 
was. He sprang up and began to work. 
He hurried over his breakfast, and went 
off to his patients. He was even more 
attentive and painstaking than usual. 
Then there was plenty of occupation. 
The village of Artro was in excitement, 
and the young doctor who had been the 
hero of the Gwyllwch Quarry accident was 
beset with inquiries he found it difficult 
to answer. 

It was long past noon before he started 
to see the few patients who had been saved. 
The impromptu hospital was in good order. 
The cases were progressing fairly well. 
Harman had been there at midday, but 
had had to return, said one of the w^omen, 
to Vsee to her young lady.' 
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Then it flashed upon Edward that he 
had been remiss. Of course he ought to 
have called to see his fair young patient 
before attending to any of the others. 
He mounted and rode off in perplexity. 

What was he to do ? he undecidedly 
wondered, as he walked his horse along 
the road by which he had driven Amy home 

yesterday evening. See her? He must 
see her, sooner or later. But he dreaded 
that interview. He feared Amy was aware 
that while she lay there, never before, 
perhaps, so completely confided to a man's 
honourable care, he had so far forgotten 
his trust as to dare to kiss her. What 
would she think of him? She could not 
think worse things of him than he thought 
of himself, he felt, — as with a disgustecj 
groan he quickened his horse's pace. 
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Should he explain to her? Could ho 
explain ? What reasonable explanation 
could he give ? Tell her he had fancied, 
had believed, she was dead? That would 
scarcely be a pleasant thing to say, espe- 
cially to so sensitive a being ; and it would 
place his behaviour in even a worse light, 
for to take advantage of the dead is even 
more craven-spirited than to take advan- 
tage of the living. No, that would not 
do. He must behave as if nothing had 
occurred. 

If only Dr. Andreos would return ! If 
only Dr. Andreos had not gone away! 

But this had happened. There was no 
recalling that kiss. He must face the situa- 
tion. Rallying himself, he touched his horse 
and rode briskly back to Artro. There was 
one hope — ^perhaps a forlorn hope, but still 
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a straw to catch at — that Amy had been 
unconscious when he kissed her. He would 
very likely find out when he saw her. • Was 
he to explain and apologise? The very 
idea made him long for the earth to open 
and swallow him up 1 No, he could not 
do that. She must think what she pleased 
of him. She would doubtless think the 
worst. Well, that would be his punish- 
ment. 

He deserved punishment, he was think- 
ing, as his horse broke into a canter when 
they neared the gates of Plas Norman. 
Some one was leaning against the gate. 
As he rode up he saw that it was Mr. 
Norman. 

Amy's father had been watching for him. 

* Harman expected you would look in 
this morning/ he said to the young man. 
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and there was a tinge of reproach in his 
tone. 

'Miss Norman is not ill?' said Edward 
awkwardly. 

* Well, I don't know what you call such 
a fainting-fit as she had yesterday.' 

Edward was walking his horse, and Mr. 
Norman paced at his side, evidently ag- 
grieved. 

* You see, sir, we are so accustomed to 
faintings and hysterics among the female 
patients at the hospital, that we get into 
the habit of thinking little or nothing about 
them.' 

*No doubt,' said Mr. Norman drily. 
' But, you know, Plas Norman is not a 
hospital, nor is my daughter of the class 
that you would meet with there.' 

* Of course not,' stammered Edward, con- 
fused. 
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Then he broke into an explanation, 
floundering incoherently in his endeavours 
to excuse himself, until he reached the big 
wooden doors leading to the stables, where 
he sprang down and rang the bell. 

* You had better come round and see 
Miss Norman ; her maid, Mrs. Harman, will 
take you to her,' said Mr. Norman stiffly. 
He was by no means impressed by Edward's 
disjointed talk and embarrassed manner^ 
and with the slightest possible salute he 
grimly walked away. 

His horse safely delivered to a groom, 
Edward went off to the hall-door. He 
rang, feeling himself a culprit. He asked 
for Mrs. Harman almost in desperation. 
Till she came he walked uneasily about 
the hall. 

Harman met him with a semi-condescend- 
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ing, semi-sympathetic ' Good-evening, sir/ 
As she conducted him upstairs, along the 
corridors, he disgustedly felt that this 
woman knew all about him. Knew that he 
was in love with her young lady, and that 
to be so was a madness — ^no, an idiocy 
which was enough to damn him in the eyes 
of anyone possessed of a grain of common 
sense. Yesterday, this would have incensed 
him. To-day it made him hopeless, de- 
spairing. 

*I am making a fool of myself,' he 
thought, trying to be more as he had been 
formerly. There had been a decent amount 
of manliness about him before he came to 
Artro, he thought. He could do his busi- 
ness reasonably well, and keep his self- 
possession. But now, to-day *Five 

years ago I was more of a man than I am 
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now/ he reflected, just as the door was 
opened by Harman, and he found himself in 
Amy's boudoir. 

She was lying on her sofa under the 
window, just where she had been the first 
day he saw her. She looked grave. The 
candle-light flickered on her face as she 
lay reading. Her delicate cheeks were 
flushed ; her face was like some fine cameo 
against the blue drapery. She looked up 
with a smile as Edward came in, laid down 
her book, and stretched out her hand. 

* It is very nonsensical of papa to make 
such a fuss,' she began. ^ am all right/ 

Then she somewhat ceremoniously apolo- 
gised for giving her doctor so much trouble. 

Edward answered her confusedly, staring 
at Madoc, who had been asleep on the floor 
near his mistress, and who, awaking, wel- 
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corned Wrighton with raps of his thin tail 
on the soft carpet. 

' I quite agree with you — at least, in some 
respects/ he began. * As I was telling Mr. 
Norman just now, syncope — ^fainting — would 
not mean so much in you, after such a day 
as yesterday.' 

Amy glanced up (juickly. Edward was 
not looking his best. His face looked 
heavier — sullen almost. His eyes were 
dazed and dull. But, even as Amy looked 
at him, she believed with a certain flash of 
satisfaction that this was surely love ! She 
had returned to consciousness yesterday 
before that kiss had burningly pressed her 
lips. The kiss had told her the truth. 
Lying here, afterwards, weak and tired, she 
had thought deeply. She responded to the 
young man's passion with a feeling which 
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was more compassion and protection than 
girlish love. All night and all day she had 
thought of the beauty of self-devotion, of a 
woman in her position, wealthy, with un- 
told wealth to come, allying herself with an 
unselfish man like Edward, who lived for the 
sake of his fellow-creatures. 

And the more she thought, the more the 
idea fascinated her, until she determined 
that, come what might, she would take her 
destiny into h,er own hands, and that 
Edward Wrighton should be presented with 
herself, her fortune, and her prospects. So, 
when she saw— with that natural instinct 
of women to detect emotion which needs 
no instruction — that Edward was really in 
love, she was gratified. She talked sweetly of 
yesterday. She subtly and cleverly flattered 
the young man, while actually saying no 
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more than the truth. Then she sighed over 
her ignorance, not knowing how to help 
these poor people ; there were so many 
made homeless, penniless, as well as broken- 
hearted, by yesterday's landslip. 

* I am determined to do all that money 
can do,' she eagerly said, raising herself on 
her elbow. * You and I must talk it over 
together. When can I see you to-morrow X 

Poor Edward ! He longed for escape — 
he longed for delivery from this sudden 
temptation to love where he ought not to 
love — ^yet at the prospect of seeing her to- 
morrow he was moved. Still he gazed un- 
decidedly at the carpet. * To-morrow V he 
said. * To-morrow — I have so very much to 
see to.' Then he murmured something, dis- 
mally, about Dr. Andreos being the proper 
person to assist Miss Norman to carry out 
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her intentions in regard to the parish. Then 
he rose to say good-bye. 

Amy had found him duU, disappointing. 
*He seems tired, poor fellow,' she said 
rather discontentedly to Harmao, after 
Edward, promising to see her again in the 
morning, had taken his leave. 

He was tired. He went slowly uphill to 
the doctor s cottage. Mrs. Allen had every- 
thing ready, a pleasant little fire, a savoury 
dinner. But all he felt was a wish to be 
alone, not to be obliged to speak. 

He speedily dismissed his dinner. Then 
he sat at the doctor's writing-table and wrote 
letters — to his mother and sister, and to 
Dr. Andieos. As he closed up this last, the 
dock gave a * ting.' It was half-past eight. 

He determined to go to bed and read him- 
self to sleep. So he took the lamp and made 
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a tour of the bookshelves. There seemed 
few volumes that were not scientific works. 
Treatises on to3dcology — some old, and rare 
— others of recent date. 

A row of toxicological notebooks, num- 
bered with Greek letters. A host of Greek 
books, prose and poetry. All the best- 
known Latin authors. 

' They would keep me awake — too much 
on the alert ; what I want is a good 
drowsy dissertation, that mixes itself up 
with one's thoughts till one glides out of 
thinking into dreaming,* thought Edward- 
There was an old v-ellum book lying atop 
of some of the scientific works. A curious- 
looking volume. He took it up and looked 
at it. It had been a chef-d^ceuvre of binder's 
skill once. Now, the white cover was brown 
with age, and the coat of arms stamped 
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upon it showed but faint traces of that 
which had once been gold-leaf. 

Opening the book, he saw that it was in 
black-letter ; an account of the Marquisate 
of Doume from its foundation. On the fly- 
leaf was written in large but bold characters : 
* This book belongs to me, John, thirteenth 
Marquess of Doume, aged nine years.' Then 
followed the date: December, 1811. 

'No wonder Dr. Andreos knew all about 
the family,' thought Edward, carelessly 
replacing the volume. 

He had taken no interest in the * Helf bnt 
business,' as he called the cause of his being 
at Artro : and, in his present state of mind, 
he cared, if possible, even less about these 
titled people who had unconsciou^ily brought 
about this, his first trial. 

He yawned, stretched, pounced upon a 

18—2 
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volume of the 'Bistoury' — ^the lightest 
reading to be found on Dr. Andreos's book- 
shelves — and went off to bed, calling a lively 

* Good-night ' to Mrs. Allen as he passed 
the kitchen-door. 

He fell asleep sooner than he expected. 
He was awakened, in the morning, by a 
persistent knocking at the door ; his sleepy, 

* Eh — what X being answered by something 
being pushed under the door. 

A telegram ! From Dr. Andreos. Sent 

out from a central office at one in the 

morning ; detained, inevitably delayed, on 

I 
its journey. 

For as he opened the envelope, the clock 
struck eight. He had slept eleven hours ! 

As he read the message, he grudged those 
hours. It was a short telegram : 

* I return to-morrow.* 
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To-morrow 1 If that telegram had been 
sent an hour earlier, * to-morrow ' would 
have meant ' to-day/ 

• He looked at the slip of buff-coloured 
paper, and read those few words again and 
again. 

* It is all over/ he said to himself. 

It had come to an end ; his responsibility, 
the rapid course of events, the need of 
quickness to decide and to act. To-morrow 
he w^ould be away from Artro, back in the 
old scenes, once more Edward Wrighton, 
postulant for a surgical fellowship. 

Yesterday he had wished for this. His 
wish was fulfilled. Was he glad ? He scarcely 
looked glad as he slowly dressed himself. 
He had worn a dismal face last night. But 
this morning he looked like one just ruined. 
He was pale. Great lines were under his 
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eyes. His lips were compressed. His face 
seemed full of little crooked shadows — like 
a face seen under budding boughs in the 
spring sunshine. 

* Lor' 1' thought Mrs. Allen, in consterna- 
tion, as she peeped through the crack (the 
kitchen-door was open), slice in hand, for 
she was frying eggs for Edward's breakfast. 
* He do look bad I Poor young man I I 
never knew no good come of them tele- 
graphs.' 

And she cast about in her mind for some- 
what to console the doctor's representative 
for that yellow envelope. The doctor liked 
a grilled mutton-bone. Edward had one 
placed before him in a few minutes. Mrs. 
Allen brought it in with a sympathetic 
bustle. But Edward, his breakfast con- 
cluded, could not have told what had been 
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served. A gourmet would have scorned 
him! 

His one sensation was that he had to see 
his Artro patients, and to keep an appoint- 
ment with Amy Norman at eleven o'clock. 

He was soon speeding down the hill. It 
was a bright morning. The trees were rustling 
in the breeze; the clouds sailed steadily 
across the blue sky. Even Cader Idris seemed 
less grimly grey with the shadows flitting 
across his rocky heights. And beyond, a mile 
away, the gay little wavelets jostled each other 
as they played upon the Abermaw beach. 

But Edward neither heard nor saw. He 
felt dazed, stupid. He went his round 
mechanically. He asked his questions, 
heard the answers, and took notes ; he told 
the good viUage folks that they might 
expect to see their friend and doctor back 
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on the morrow, and listened to their ex- 
pressions of gladness, tempered by regret 
that Edward's term of office was over, 
without so much as the knowledge of what 
they were all talking about* Only one sen- 
tence struck him, and as he went towards 
Flas Norman, kept repeating itself in his 
ears — ^the speech of a woman — the cousin of 
a quarryman who had been killed. It was^ 
said in broken English, but Wrighton knew 
only too well what she meant. * I guess 
the doctor'll find a change-like when he 
comes back, sir, though it is but a week he's 
been gone.' 

Yes ; he would find many dead. And he 

would find Miss Norman — ill, or what? 

E dward hardly knew what he thought, or 

rather, for him, wildly imagined. 

- * Of all unlucky devils, I am the un- 
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luckiest/ he thought, as he swung back the 
gate of Plas Norman, and walked along the 
carriage drive. The groves of laurels looked 
glossy masses of dark, green. The gravel 
was freshly rolled. The grassy borders were 
trimmed, freshly clipped. There was the 
exact order that attends upon wealth. 

What a maniac he had been — ^to dare to 
kiss the sole heiress of that towering man- 
sion, the future possessor of land and slate 
quarries, of a house in town, of livings — for 
Mr. Norman had livings in his gift ;— of 
fat farms and a whole long street of 
cottages • • • 

* In one mad moment we may do what we 
cannot undo in a lifetime,' he mused, as he 
turned the comer and came face to face with 
— Amy herself. 

* Oh, there you are T she said. Her face 
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looked pink and roguish under a great, flap- 
ping Leghorn hat. ' I made sure you would 
come through the coppice. I intended to go 
there to meet you. You are early/ 

' Indeed V said Edward. Looking at his 
watch, he saw it was half-past ten. * I sup- 
pose you have heard?' he added, disgusted 
with this new capriciousness of Time, which 
seemed to be, as he mentally termed it, 
* playing the fool ' with him. 

* Heard — that the doctor returns — to- 
morrow ? Yes.* 

* It would have been better for all of us if 
he had returned before,' said Edward bluntly. 
' I dread meeting him.' 

*Why ?' asked Amy. They were walking 
past the house, towards the cascade, towards 
the wooded slope leading to the hills. * I 
am sure you need not.' 
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She blushed, but Edward, looking before 
him, did not see the blush. 

* I know Dr. Andreos is a philanthropist,* 
he said, with a tinge of bitterness. ' He will 
make allowances, he will be sorry for me. 
He will attribute all the deaths to my ill-luck. 
He will speed the parting guest with pity : 
oh, how I detest being pitied I' he said, almost 
in anger. * I never thought to be ^ 

* I do not see why you are to be pitied by 
anyone/ said Amy, with gentle emphasis. 
' You are so thoroughly to be trusted ' — then 
she stopped short. * I have such perfect 
faith in you ; that is why I wanted to see 
you to-day.' 

Something in the tone of her voice made 
Edward's heart bound. He looked towards 
Amy sharply. But her head was turned 
away. 
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* Will you come into the wood V she asked, 
pausing at the little gate. 'There is a 
bench there — under the trees — ^where we 
can talk.' 

Edward bowed his head, and ceremoniously 
held the gate open for Amy to pass through. 
Then he followed the graceful figure in the 
light spring robes along the narrow shrubbery 
path, almost as confused and wondering as 
an Arabian Nights hero conducted by some 
mysterious feminine pioneer. 

• Now sit down/ said the fair girl de- 
cidedly, when they had come to the rustic 
bench under the trees. * There — like that — 
that is right. Now we can talk. First of all, 
I want to know what — ^you — ^mean to do.' 

Amy had meant to say a great many 
things in Edward's interest which would 
outrage her natural maidenly feelings. She 
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meant, as she romantically thought, to sacri- 
fice herself soul, body, and mind. It was 
grand in theory beforehand. But the prac- 
tice was more disagreeable than she ex- 
pected. 

* Mean to — to do V Edward's astonished 
gaze would have disconcerted a far more 
strong-minded young lady than Miss Amy 
Norman. *I beg your pardon. Miss Nor- 
man. I do not quite understand.' 

*And / do not quite understand,' said 
Amy gently. * But I think I may — ^if you 
will answer one or two questions.* 

* Certainly,' said Edward, outwardly cere- 
monious, but inwardly dismayed. 

*Why — ^what was your reason — for be- 
having — as you did — when I fainted the 
day before yesterday V 

Edward grew livid. He sprang up. He 
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walked away. He tried to be self-possessed. 
But this question had scattered his wits : 
it was as a mental bomb-shell. What was 
he to do ? 

* I feared this/ he stammered, going 
straight to Amy and seizing her hands ; 
and when she looked at him and saw the 
anguish in his pale, drawn face, she grew 
almost as pale as he was ; * I feared you 
knew. I was mad, Miss Norman — ^that is 
the only explanation I can give. It had 
been so terrible, — that scene in the quarry. 
Then, seeing you, as I thought, dead, — I 
think it sent me mad for a few minutes.' 

Amy wrenched her hands from him. 
She rose. 

* Then — I am to understand — that if you 
had been sane, you would not have — have 
done it V 
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* Before God — no!^ 

She gave a sob, that was half a gasp, 
ialf a cry. 

' Then it is aU for nothing 1 You cannot 
care for me I What have I done V 

Her great eyes were lurid with pain. 
She wrung her hands. 

* Care for you V Edward was transported 
at the sight of her emotion. *Miss Nor- 
man, how could I, a nobody, a nothing, 
dare to care for you? Care for youl I 
never knew what a woman could be before ! 
But I am like a beggar — ^you are like a 
queen ! I am ready to be your slave, your 
vassal, your anything you like, at a respect- 
ful distance. But if I thought of more, I 
should be a coward, no man. I should 
despise myself — I should . sink — ^I should 
soon be ruined, body and soul T 
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*But I wanted your help!* she cried, 
almost cbildishly. ^I wanted you to tell 
me what to do, and to manage eveiythmg 
for me. You know what poor people and 
sick people want, and all that/ 

* So does Dr. Andreos, far better than I 
do/ said Edward tenderly. * All the same, 
{ thank you, from my heart.' 

* Dare to thank me !* cried Amy, in a 
rage. Then a few large drops feU from her 
eyes. * I would rather hear amytiiing than 
that horrid word *^ thanks " from you. I 
would ratiier you scolded or abused me. 
People only talk about ^yanks to perBons 
they can't care for. Oh dearT she cried 
piteously, and again big drops welled into 
h«r eyesL * And I did think — ^I did hope 
— ^you could take me, and papa, and 
the money, and all, arad see we did the 
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best for everyone. I did hope you 
would ' 

She did not finish her speech. 

'Stop!' said Edward hoarsely. He felt 
what was coming, and he could not bear 
to see Amy, the woman he knew now that 
he adored, descend from her pedestal, even 
for his sake. *Say no more — ^till you are 
calmer — till you can be just to yourself.* 
(Then he took her hand, and, bending his 
head low, raised his hat and touched that 
slender hand respectfully with his lips, a& 
if it had been the hand of an empress). 
'Miss Norman, if you were a woman- 
servant in Plas Norman— if you were a 
milkmaid, or a laundress, or one of those 
poor souls who work in the fields — I would 
go down on my knees before you, and I 
would not get up till you had promised 
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to be my wife. But you are — Miss Nor- 
man! So you can only be worshipped by 
me as my goddess and my queen !* 

* And I — I have done what no girl ought 
to do — I have lowered myself — I have 
sought you (oh, don't speak 1 I did seek 
you) for less than nothing ! I thought to 
buy happiness for life — ^and I have bought 
eternal misery ' 

Even as she faltered her heart-broken 
speech, Edward wavered. He interrupted 
her by falling down, there and then, at 
her knees. 

' God bless you, you angel /' he said 
passionately. ' Do what you like. Dictate. 
Only your father must consent; and how 
will you ever make him do that ?' 

Amy's tears suddenly dried. She was 
content. She laughed. 
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' If you knew what I am to papa, you 
would not say that/ she said, with a little 
toss of her head and turn of her slender 
neck which Edward thought, in his love- 
delirium, was the most beautiful gesture he 
had ever seen. ' I have only to go to papa. 
He will not be so difficult to manage as — as 

— ^you have been/ 

Edward abjectly begged her forgiveness. 

He was carried away, resistlessly, by his in- 
fatuation, which was at high tide. Still 
treating Amy with what she considered an 
absurd display of respect, he accompanied 
her back from the wood into the garden. 

'I do not think you do your uncle 
justice,' said Amy, as they neared the hall- 
door. * I have always heard of Sir George 
Wrighton as such a celebrated man. And 
you are his nephew.' 

19—2 
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' But nephews cannot partake of their 
uncles' glory ; it belongs to them as little 
as their uncles' money, or their titles, or 
their lands. No ; understand, dear, I am 
little better than the most ordinary student. 
I have my M.R.C.S. ; but hundreds, I may 
say thousands, can take that. I am working 
for the College of Surgeons fellowship ; but 
working for a degree is not taking the 
degree. At this moment I feel as if I am 
sure to be plucked. Then, not only have I 
no income yet, but I promised my father on 
his death-bed to take care of my mother 
and sisters.' 

'Well, we shall be able to do that, I 
think,' said Amy, with a pretty little laugh. 

A sweet, cooing sound — but it meant 
despair to Edward, with his ideas of honour- 
able, manly independence. 
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' I could not bear my mother and sisters 
to benefit by anything but my earnings/ he 
somewhat disagreeably said. 

' You will do jiist as you like,' said Amy 
gaily. * But first, I shall have to do as / 
like ! And that means going to papa.' 

* Now — at once V 

* Yes, now — at once,' said Amy, so elated 
that she even ventured to mimic his voice. 
* So good-bye ! Next time we meet, it will 
be under different circumstances.' 

'However, whenever that may be, God 
bless you !' said Edward, feeling heart-broken, 
as Amy kissed her hand to him and tripped 
up the steps of the hall-door. 

He was by no means as sanguine as his 
lady-love. And the farther apart he put 
himself from her sweet presence, the more 
ominous grew his forebodings. 
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'I was mad when I kissed her/ he 
thought. ' And I am mad now ; and the 
worst is, she has caught my mania. To go 
to Mr. Norman with such a proposition ! 
It is lunacy. Pure lunacy ! How it will all 
end, God only knows T 

Ah, if he could have known, if he could 

ft 

have anticipated, guessed, what would 
Edward Wrighton have felt ? What would 
he have done ? 
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